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JT HAS been said that whereas the period before 
the last war of 1939—1945 belongs to Asia, the 
od after the war belongs to Africa. It is certainly 
to say that “Africa and her peoples now occupy a 
fal part of the world stage and more and more sta- 

are giving a to the future of this great 


_ Ghana emerged in 1957 as one of the first African 
to win freedom and independence from colonial 
It is inevitable that the impact of the independ- 
of Ghana on the rest of Africa should be most 
und. If Ghana should succeed in building up her 
cratic state’ in accordance with the will of her 
if Ghana were to succeed, through economic and 
development, to raise the standard of living of 
yeople; and if Ghana were able to maintain a stable, 
ive Government, able to take its place among 
comity of nations, exerting her influence in the 
e of African dignity and self respect, then Ghana’s 
will be a beacon of hope to all Africans who are 
suffering from colonial domination. 

is for this reason that a cardinal principle in 
reign policy of the new Government of independ- 
Ghana has been that the sacrifices made by the 
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~~ ~GHANA AND CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 


by Kwame N-KRUMAH 


Prime Minister of Ghana 


people of Ghana in their struggle for independence are 
only the first stage in the common advancement of their 
brothers in all Africa. Ghana and its Government have 
been conscious right from the beginning that the exist- 
ence of Ghana itself is an encouragement to colonial 
Africa. They owe a duty to themselves, as part of the 
African peoples and also to the cause of African freedom, 
to work actively towards the total emancipation of the 
African continent. In this struggle for the attainment 
of independence and freedom of Africa, Ghana has always 
desired to work in close co-operation and unity with the 
other independent States of Africa. It was therefore a 
matter of great gratification to the people of Ghana 
when the first Conference of the Independent African 
States took place in Accra in April, 1958. This was fol- 
lowed by the All African People’s Conference in Decem- 
ber, 1958, also in Accra and the conference of Foreign 
Ministers of the Independent African States in Monrovia 
in August, 1959. 

The problems of contemporary Africa can be simply 
defined as follows. Africa desires to regain freedom and 
to restore dignity and peace for her peoples. She desires 
to use her freedom to raise the standard of economic, 
social, cultural and political status of her peoples so that 
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they may take their place side by side with the peoples 
of other continents on the basis of equality and friend- 
ship. Africa desires also to use her freedom to create 
a union of all States so as to promote unity of action 
in all fields, and neutralise evil effects of the artificial 
boundaries caused ‘by the partition and rape of the con- 
tinent by imperialist powers. 

This is the central core of the problem of Africa 
as I see it. Ghana is determined to work within the poli- 
cies approved by the Conference of the Independent 
African States, towards the rapid solution of these 
problems. We are, guided in our approach by a number 
of principles. Firstiy, we believe in the principle that 
independence and freedom are the inelienable rights of 
men. We believe that all the territories in Africa are 
entitled to their independence and that it is only they 
who have the right to set the pace at which independence 
will be attained. In this connection it is important that 
dates should be set for the attainment of independence 
by each of the territories which are still not free. It 
should then be possible for the people to prepare them- 
-selves on a planned basis for the running of their own 
Governments. 

_ Secondly, the continent of Africa belongs to the 
African peoples who are the indigenes of the soil. Africa 
is not an extension of any other continent. For this 
reason the vast African majority in all territories must 
be accepted as the basis of Government. It is realised 
that the minority races, particularly those of European 

_ stock, have made considerable contributions to the eco- 
nomic life of the territories in which they have settled. 
It is not part of our policy to practise racialism in reverse 
and we consider that guarantees enshrined in the Con- 
stitutions should be made to safeguard the legitimate 
-interests of the minority community. What we object to 
is that the minority community should use their present 
privileged position to oppress the African majority in 
the manner we have seen in the Union of South Africa, 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland or Kenya. 

Thirdly, we believe in the equality of all races. It 
is for this reason that we condemn umreservedly ra- 
cialism in all its forms. Thus the ,,Apartheid“ policy of 
South Africa is obnoxious to all self-respecting Africans. 

Fourthly, the advancement of the African peoples 
in the economic, social and cultural fields towards the 
standards attained by other continents is of cardinal 
imporatnce to their well-being. It is for this reason that 
so much of our resources are being devoted to successive 
development plans in our respective countries. The assist- 
ance of the more developed countries is welcomed and 
sought for, and foreign investments are very much in 
demand for developing the resources of our countries and 
for the creation of industries which can give employment 
to our people. i 

Fifthly, the freedom and independence of Africa 
will not be complete until the different States are able 
to create a Union of African States devoted to the task 
of achieving unity of action internally and externally. 
Economic, social and cultural co-operation must be the 
basis of political unity. It would be disastrous for the 

- progress of Africa if, on the attainment of independence, 
each territory went her own way and the continent fel 
prey to the disease of Balkanisation. This underlines the 
motivation that brought about the Ghana-Guinea Union. 
It also is responsible for the decisions of the conference 


between the President of Liberia, the President of Guine: 
and myself at Sanniquellie in Liberia in July. It is ou 
intention to establish the Community of African State 
as soon as the various States of Africa which are in} 
dependent, and those which have set dates for indepen} 
dence,*can reach agreement on its Constitution. - 

We are anxious to heal the wounds caused by arti4 
ficial partitions inflicted on Africa by the imperialist 
powers and to ensure that the independent emancipation} 
of the African continent is brought about in harmony 
and co-operation in all essential fields, where common) 
action is possible. This constitutes the fervent hope and 
aspiration of all responsible leaders of Africa and invokes} 
a ready response in the hearts of the masses in Africa} 

It is in this context that there is opposition to the 
establishment of other communities which claim to be 
appendages of metropolitan states in Europe. These com 
munities are no more than devices by the imperialis 
colonialist powers to perpetuate their influence in Africa 
It is our hope that, in the not too distant future, right 
thinking Africans in these communities will be filled 
with the urge for complete freedom of action and wil 
compel their leaders to break them. free from their 
chains. It is necessary therefore to be vigilant in orde 
to ensure that such devices as the European Common { 


Market are not used to undermine the economic stability 
of Africa. 


Lastly, Africa has for too long been a pawn in thef 
hands of colonial powers and she has not been able ‘tol 
speak for herself in the international forum. By work-fy 
ing together, the independent African States are able at 
last to project Africa and her people onto the inter-f 
national scene and to make the voice of Africa heard, 
on all vital problems affecting the stability and peace| 
of the world. At last, Africa is able to exert her persone}, 
ality im international field and this personality 
is being accepted as a force to reckon with. It is 
the desire of all the leaders of Africa to ensure that th 
force is exerted on the side of imternational peace and 
understanding. Africa has a vested interest in peace sincell 
it is only under conditions of peace that the advanc 
ment which we hope to achieve in order to take o1 
rightful place as equals depends. Moreover it is on 
when the powerful nations of the world are able to dive 
resources from nuclear and conventional armament 
more constructive purpose that there will be enoug 
available for assisting the less developed nations in the 
march towards progress. 


These principles which I have outlined above refle 
the attitude of Ghana to the contemporary situation i 
Africa today and determine the policies which Ghan 
has adopted in dealing with the African States. It is the 
hope and expectation of Ghana that in co-operation wit 
all the other States in Africa, these policies will resv 
in the establishment of those conditions in which digni , 
peace and unity will be restored in Africa and in wh 
Africa will be able to live in friendship with all. 


Dorde JERKOVIC 
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H] — Pacificatidm for Al 


4) «6 T IS BY no means surprising that the big-two 
talks in the USA produced a state of ferment ani 
wely activity in political circles throughout Europe and 
sewhere. The Khrushchev-Eisenhower meeting took place 
“a spirit of mutual determination to abandon the cold- 
ar policy and solve the outstanding prob.ems between the 
| SSR and the USA, that is to say, between East and 
Test, by means of peaceful negotiations. The relaxation 
world tension and increase of security which developed 
rallel with the new line adopted in East-West relations 
rally caused a considerable amount of relief in va- 
ous parts of the world. This was particularly obvious 
® Western Europe, which was silenced by the cold war 
; ad paralized by the prolonged pressure. The cold war 
*tween East and West was waged by two rival military 
Holitical groups of countries, but it primarly evolved on 
Garopean territory and at its expense. The other regions 
= the world were less directly and intensely involved, 
@iving for the most part chosen a non-aligned policy and 
® fusing to be drawn into the conflict between the East- 
§ est power blocs. 
Judging by certain manifestations noted so far, 
fitation throughout Europe has been noticeable both 
= the big and small member-countries of the Western 
®# mmunity, and has been marked by an ever-stronger 
Hite of resentment of the tendency shown by the non- 
§iropean US to monopolize Western policy at the present 
Hncture. For the most part the members of the Western 
§ mmunity belong to Europe and have, notwithstanding 
fe vast contribution of America, borne the brunt of the 
‘Wd war, which was largely provoked by attitudes and 
Tations in Europe and its immediate vicinity. At pre- 
mnt these countries obviously do not want to assume the 
Mus and consequences of a policy adopted without their 
"esence and participations which should determine the 
ite, future and security of Europe. 
Dissatisfaction and resistance along these lines is 
wturally manifested in different forms, which vary ac- 
i tding to the situation and conditions of the individual 
“untries. The two big European powers have spoken, 
idl in its own way. Great Britain reacted soberly and 
screetly, urging the convention of a four-power con- 
ence as soon as possible after the big-two meeting, 
¥ ch should assure broader and stronger British influ- 
»ce in East-West policy, to which she is entitled as a 
z European power and the first member of the Com- 
honwealth. It is entirely wmderstandable that British 
Yes are also focussed on the European countries whose 
pport would notably contribute to the success of her 
dertakines where the big two are concerned. Ignored 
d hurt to a far greater degree than Britain. the react- 
4 of France was temperamental and even harsh. Con- 
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trary to Great Britain, France opposed an immediate 
four-power meeting in resolute terms, while urging a 
later, better prepared meeting, at which she could pre- 
sent stronger positions and arguments than at the mo- 
ment. In the meantime France is endeavouring to assure 
the necessary conditions for admission to the nuclear 
power club and the directorate of the Western com- 
munity. Besides this, by her initiative towards the USSR, 
France wishes to assure a materially and morally equa! 
status with the other Western big powers, 

Judging by the attitude of NATO’s Secretary- 
General, M. Spaak, many small countries do not lag behind 
their big allies, and are demanding that they be guaran- 
teed a corresponding part in charting a new policy to- 
wards the East, which will primarily affect their rights, 
interests and future. 

This situation has caused a certain delay im the 
forthcoming four-power meeting, and has led to numerous 
visits and consultations among Great Britain, France, 
Germany and others. Agreement was reached with the 
USA to hold a consultation of the big members of the 
Western community in Paris at the end of December, 
concurrently with the regular session of the NATO Coun- 
cil, thus enabling broader contracts and talks between big 
and small in the West. 

It seems that under the circumstances and in he 
mood that prevails, Eisenhower considers it necessary 
to visit many NATO member-countries during his tour, 
from the beginning of December to the time of the talks in 
Paris. Time will show how successful Eisenhower will! be in 
reassuring the perturbed spirits, and how‘far they will suc- 
ceed in imposing their presence and influence in further ne- 
gotiations with the USSR. It is already certain, however, that 
the durability and value of the new developments will 
largely if not exclusively depend on the presence and 
influence of the European countries and European policy. 
in the further process of negotiation and pacification. 
On the other hand, the success of European policy should. 
under present conditions, assure the most adequate Eu- 
ropean solutions, thus guaranteeing that the cold war, 
which would hit Europe and its territory most heavily, 
will not be repeated. 

As is known, the regions and countries of Africa 
and Asia did not take part in the big-two talks, and de- ~ 
velopments so far indicate that neither will they da so 
at the future four-power meeting. The position of Europe 
in the phase of two-power talks might be compared with 
the position of Africa and Asia with regard to the 
broader and narrower East-West meetings. As the cold 
war was waged primarily between East and West, and as 
the fundamental aims of the present stage of negotiations 
consist in the abolition of the cold war, it would seem - 


‘sion, could never render 


logical that the non-aligned Afro-Asian countries should 
now remain aside» and not take an active and direct part 
in this process. This might seem acceptable if the bila- 
teral two and four power meetings and negotiations did 
not cover Afro-Asian problems and affairs, and if they 
did not deliberate on the fates of peoples and problems 
of the non-aligned world without the representatives of 
the latter. 

It may be inferred form this that the cause of inter- 
national pacification will largely depend on the degree to 
which it includes the regions of Africa and Asia, and 


Indispensability of the United Nations 


eld FIRST reports of the meeting of the leading 
US and Soviet statesmen, which arrived on the eve 
of the present United Nations session, were commented 
on in some quarters as likely to paralyze the work of 
the General Assembly and overshadow its debates. But 
it was soon obvious that these misgivings and fears were 
unfounded. Taking place parallel with the big-two. talks. 
the General Assembly could not of course ignore this 
major and novel fact, but it was not handicapped to any 
serious degree in its debates and efforts, nor prompted 
to slaken or abandon them. The big-two meeting was 
in fact a signal victory for the spirit and policy of the 
United Nations, and a most convincing justification of 
the existence of that organization. Khrushchey’s appear- 
ance before the Plenary Session of the Assembly, te which 
he submitted the important Soviet p'an on global dis- 
armament, after a similar overture by Selwyn Lloyd, only 
testified to the fact that the first major step towards a 
negotiated agreement between the Soviet Union and the 
USA could not have had any adverse effect on the United 
Nations and the work of the General Assembly. 

In the course of its activity and existence so far, 
the United Nations has never appeared as an institution 
which would hamper any efforts towards the promotion 
of peace and international cooperation, nor has it ever 
proved incapable of action when needed. On the contrary, 
on many occasions this Organization has proved an in- 
dispensable guardian of the peace and the initiator of 
peaceful cooperation among peoples. If there had been 


> no such organization from the end of World War II to 


the present, the world would have been in a desperate 
situation, and would not have been able to avoid g‘obal 
catastrophe on several occasions. We may recall Korea. 
Suez and many similar occasions when the world had 
reached the edge of the precipice, in order to assess the 
real value of the United Nations and its contribution to 
peace. 

The pacification which is increasingly prevalent in 
East-West relations, even if it should evolve continuously 
and without any obstacles to its final successful conclu- 
the United Nations super- 
fluous, nor justify the ignoring or by-passing of this or- 
ganization, finst because the process of pacification in 
practice is not so simple as may seem in theory, and se- 
cond because under present conditions this process would 


evolves with their participation, both where affairs per 

taining directly to these continents are concerned, a 
where other general international problems are involved. 
Otherwise the new line of policy, even under conditions| 
of the most favourable development in East-West rela-P" 
tions, would mean a change on one side, while leaving} 


: 5 ps 
matters on the other side unsettled, and it might evenf, 
complicate them still further. Time will show the signi-} 


ficance of President Eisenhower's forthcoming Asian}, 


tour. 


primarily if not exclusively cover the narrower spher 
of East-West relations. How and when this or simila 
processes will embrace the other continents and plac 
numerous major problems on the agenda, remains to be 
seen. One of the fundamental concerns and aims of al! 
people throughout the world under present conditior 
should be to contribute, primarily through the United 
Nations, to the unhampered continuance of this proce: 
while extending it to a corresponding degree to all region: 
of the world, including Africa and Asia, in order thathh 
pacification and peace should become universal and com 
mon. It would be a dangerous illusion to be‘ieve that ii 
is possible to limit pacification only to some parts of 
the world, or to solve the outstanding problems only offi 
the more developed and progressive regions. S 
If UNO proved an indispensable instrument of peac 
during the cold war period, it is no less indispensable at 
present, under conditions of pacification, as a platfo 
on which the processes initiated will be developed a: 
broadened in favour of all peoples and countries equall 
It is generally recognized now that without solving t 
disarmament problem it will not be possible to bring thi 
cold war to an end. Until then pacification in East-We 
relations will ‘necessarily remain in its initial stage a 
in the sphere of goodwill and good intentions. In the}, 
same way, without considering seriously the various pro} 
blems of under-developed countries — the abolition 
colonial, oboslete and foreign imposed relations amot 
peoples — it will be impossible to affirm that the proce 
of pacification is all-embracing and that it is evolving o1 
a lasting basis. Finally, there is also the problem 
establishing such a legal and political system in 
world and world organizations as would recognize an 
truly reflect all changes carried out during the past few dew 
cades throughout Africa, Asia and the world at large, imp, 
which a new balance of power and order has bee 
created. The highly developed world is still continuing ¢ 
live and act as if these changes had never taken pla 
and that the problems stated do not exist, accustome 
as it is to consider the East and the West as the who 
world and to indentify their prob'ems and relations vy 
general international problems and relations. E 
This is one of the chief sources of instability an 
a lasting cause of disturbance at various points in 4 
world. Such a state of affairs can only be aggravated i 
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future, because the people of Africa, Asia and other 
ions do not wish to remain outside the process of pa- 
cation, and because this process should mean the gra- 
gal abolition of worries, difficulties and injustices, or 
i other words, the satisfaction of their needs anj the 
cognition of their right to cooperate fully and on the 
fasis of equal rights with other countries of the world, 
#-g and small alike. 
As the four-power and other broader meetings be- 
lveen East and West that will inevitably take place, gra- 
Fually approach the settlement of problems pertaining 
}» their relations, with the appropriate participation and 


THE LATEST agreements concluded between the 
United Arab Republic and the Sudan indicate a 
‘scisive turn for the better in their relations: after brief 
Jegotiations the two neighbouring countries have suc- 
Feeded in overcoming all difficulties and inherited pre- 
idices and have reached agreement both in the sphere 
= economic cooperation and in the complicated dispute 
ver the distribution of the Nile waters. Together with 
| ae agreement on indemnity after the construction of the 
‘ssuan dam, the results achieved so far by the two 
}eighbours mark the definite rejection of the unfortunate 
‘ast and a bold step forward towards the brighter future 
Thich is their common destiny, not only because both 
‘e Arab countries situated on the banks of the Nile, 
} at also owing to many other circumstances. The present 
}-ospects are truly encouraging especia'ly in view of the 
Hod relations that exist between the Sudan and Ethio- 
} a, and ‘the results attained this year by Ethiopia and 
Hae United Arab Republic, when the rapprochement of 
ae three countries, linked by so many ties and on which 
ae hopes of the non-independent African peoples are 
cused, was so successfully initiated. 


_ Judging by the progress made in the relations 
Hietween the three countries during the recent short in- 
Herval, the Nile should cease once and for all to be an 

Meple of discord and a dividing line, and appear for the 
rst time in history as a bridge that connects and links. 
he responsib’e statesmen of the three countries could 

Not find a more suitable manner to do away resolutely 
yith the remnants of foreign influence and interference 

1 their own affairs and in their mutual relations than 
) settle their mutual misunderstandings, most of which 
ere inherited from the past. The era of mutual suspi- 
fon and mistrust fomented by those who took advantage 

f the discord of the three countries to impose their own 

ile upon them would thus be brought to an end. The 

‘i it of cooperation, mutual confidence and progress 

“ould henceforth prevail on the banks of the life-giving 

Tile. 

ie Needles to say, this development in the relations 
etween the three countries will greatly increase their 
t bi lity to pursue their national policies more efficiently, 
4 assume the place that belongs to them by right on 


"cooperation of all peoples of this region, they will also 
have to organize corresponding meetings for the settle- 
ment of African and Asian affairs with the representatives - 


and cooperation of these regions. It is quite certain that 
the United Nations will prove as indispensable and useful 
in this respect as in the cold war period, and that pro- 
blems will be settled more smoothly and successfully, 
provided UN cooperation is sought and the Charter res- 
pected by the big powers, and provided the other nations 
continue their tireless and concerted efforts through the 
world organization, as when they did when defending 
peace for themselves and mankind. 


iB An encouraging Orientation 


the international scene. By relying on each other to a 
greater degree than hitherto, these countries will occupy 
the place they deserve and hold it all the more surely, 


if they profit by their stable mutual relations and the ” 


general abatement of international tension. 


By stabilizing its relations with Ethiopia and the 
Sudan, the United Arab Republic is continuing the 
consolidation of its relations with many Arab countries, 
from Morocco to the Lebanon and Arabia, which were 
more or less unsettled owing to unfortunate circumstan- 
ces in the past. The United Arab Republic has succeeded 
in finding a common language with most of them and 
devising such a basis for the development of mutual re- 
lations as will assure their lasting and solid character. 
Both from the standpoint of the broader internal te- 
Jations in the Arab world and that of more efficacious 
Arab cooperation within the framework of the Arab 
League, the expectation of a brigter outlook for the fu- 
ture is wholly justified. 

The timely statement made by the President of the 
United Arab Republic a few days ago to the New York 
Times“ should be mentioned in this connection. In this 
statement President Nasser once again clarified the 
meaning of this Arab policy, reiterating that in his 
opinion the aim of Arab nationalism is not necessarily 


the achievement of the organic union of all parts of the — 


Arab world into a single state, but the attainment of 
solidarity and unity of action among the Arab peoples 


and states. Consequently, according to President Nasser, 


each Arab nation should determine the forms of its re- 


lations with the other Arab countries, freely and inde-. 


pendently: This is not the first statement of this kind 
to be made by President Nasser, but one cannot repeat 
a good thing too often, first because confusion is deli- 
berately being created on the subject in some quarters, 
and second because even when there is no confusion, 
but only misunderstanding and ignorance, such clarifi- 
cations on highly susceptible matters must inevitably 
produce the effect desired. 

Both in the relations among the three countries on 
the banks of the Nile and in those of the other Arab 
countries the past has left some grim legacies. Those who 
desired to rule needed am abyss of discord and disunity 
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both along the Nile and in the Arab world in general. 
This is also required by foreign combinations in the 
_ Near East at present and in the future, because the era 
of the liberation of the countries and peoples of this 
region, and their independence and consolidation, would 
mark the end of all foreign ambitions and manoeuvres 
if relations, based on mutual confidence, unity, fruitful 
cooperation and mutual respect were established among 
all free and independent nations. 

_. Many hopes and expectations of the Afro- ‘Asian 
world are focussed on the efforts of the Arab and Near 
Eastern countries in general, in full awareness of the 
fact that the success in the regulation of mutual rela- 
tions and made by these countries may contribute no- 
tably to the cause of freedom and independence, where 
they have been suppressed and are still to be reconquered. 
These efforts are followed with no lesser hopes and 
expectations by peoples of other regions, Europe in par- 
ticular, for which a stable and progressive Arab policy 
based on the principles of independence and peace would 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


CRISIS OF PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 


by Maks BACE 


Secretary of Foreign Committee of Federal People’s Assemb'y 


ANY countries which acquired independence after 
World War II, and which are for the most part 
under-developed, have been characterized of ‘late by 
permanent crises of parliamentary democracy. The majo- 
rity of these countries inherited some form of parliament- 
ary democracy from the powers that ruled them in the 
past. The imperialist countries, on the one hand, were 
unable on to bequeath their former colonies a social and 
governmental system which would really suit them, but 
prompted them to imitate their own institutions, thus hop- 
ing to preserve at least part of their influence. This was 
followed by crises and in some places the disintegration 
of such a government system. In a series of Afro-Asian 
countries parliaments disappeared in close succession, or 
were beset by crises which undermined the very foundati- 
ons of the parliamentary system. 

Moreover, parliamentary democracy is marked by an 
unmistakeable crisis also in other parts of the world, 
and even in the countries where it was born and develop- 
ed to the highest degree. 

Parliamentary democracy was created and developed 
within the capitalist system, as the principal revolu- 
tionary institution of the bourgeoisie in the struggle 
aga‘nst feudalism. It is interesting, however, to note that 
parliamentary democracy in these countries actually won 
its final victory in the comparatively recent past. Thus, 

for example, women’s suffrage was introduced in Great 
Britain only after World War I. On the other hand the 
victory of parliamentary democracy in many developed 


constitute an fadissensable on cc needed link for co- 
operation between the Afro-As.an countries and Europe. 
Such co-operation has long been a crucial problem and| 
a mutual need. Although it may seem paradoxical at} 
first sight, in view of their past, which divided them so} 
sharply, it-is nonetheless a fact that such co-operation, 
especially at the present time and juncture, is indis- 
pensab-e for both sides. In order to bring this about it} 
is necessary, especially where Europe is concerned, to 
do away with many remnants of the past and re-examine} 
many ideas and attitudes. It would otherwise be impos~ 
sible to imagine the creation of relations where the two}! 
sides would rely on each other to overcome the stresses 
and strains which time brings to one and all. 
Contemplated in this light, the changes in the re- 
lations among the Nile countries and the determination)” 
of their statesmen to adopt the same course towards the 
other countries of the Near East testify to an encouraging} 
and promising policy of wisdom and common sense, fil 
which deserves every praise. 


working class and the socialist parties, as in Sweden, 
where it was only with the assistance of the Social De-| 
mocrats that the liberal bourgeoisie succeeded in over-}, 
coming the feudal conservatives and winning the fran-f, 
chise for the majority of the people, just a few years}, 
before the outbreak of World War I. Even in these de-f, 
veloped countries parliamentary democracy is undergoing }}, 
a crisis, regardless of the different forms the crisis may} 
assume. In some countries the citizens’ democratic rights ji 


its vested ie The taacieatat ybeaceartate of moth 
socialist parties, whether in power or not, in parliament 
or elsewhere, is that they link the fate of their partv 2nd 
»socialisim” in as far as they mention it at all, with the} 
»fate of their country“ which they I'nk«in turn with the} 
fate of the Western military political bloc. Exceptions, 
such as the Swedish Social Democrats, are rate indeed. jf. 


ching in the wake of the bourgeoisie, and to broaden jh 
parliamentary democracy by a genuine economic demo- |} 
cracy, are even more rare. 


If this is the state of Western parliamentary demo- | 
cracy in the industrially developed and wealthy countries 
where many social reforms have been implemented while 


the under-developed countries? 
_ It is more than probable that parliamentary demo- 
i vacy of the Western type in these countries is devoid of 
J 1 serious prospects for the future. 
The crisis of parliamentary democracy in these coun- 
' ‘les. Neither the bourggeoisie nor the working class were 
wever been nor could have been a parliamentary demo- 
vacy of the Westrn type in the under-developed coun- 
ies. Neither the bourgeoisie nor the working class were 
ifficiently developed, while in most of them both the 
¥ ode of production and internal relations under colon‘al 
File remained feudal. 
| Consequently the necessary social forces for the 
veation and existence of parliamentary ce ie were 
ocking. 
After their liberation, hardly any of these countries 
imbarked on the road of classical capitalism. This would 
ave been absurd. Capitalism is withering away every- 
Where in the world, and it would therefore be senseless 
} the ,new“ countries were to adopt this road. More- 
}ver, even if they had wanted to, it would have been 
Papossible both for internal and external reasons. 
After many trials and tribulations a’most all these 
Pountries are charting an increasingly determ'ned orien- 
} tion towards socialism, as the only economic and po- 
“ical system which can fulfill their fundamental needs 
Hid interests: independence, unity and the building up 
a material basis for their further economic and ge- 
}eral social development. Socialism in these countries is 
ot characteristic of socialist relations in society, namely 
‘cialist production and distribution and socialist demo- 
jacy, as this would be impossible under the existing 


‘ire social system, and the adoption of socialism as the 
‘ost suitable and favourable orientation for their peoples 
Mat is characteristic of these countries. 


,In an insufficiently developed country the capitalist 
‘stem does not afford any prospects whatsoever. Only 
planned approach along socialist lines will assure con- 
uous progress, although this will also require time. 
fe continuance of this process will gradually alter our 
wnditions of life and thought“. This was stated by Nehru 
the second passage of Point 23 of his sien‘ficant 
Wiews“ on Indian development, at the end of 1958. 

| What is the place of parliamentary democracy in 
jis context? 


If by this term we mean all that parliamentary de- 
“Ocracy represents and consists of, namely exclusively 
litical rights and the formally political rights of the 
wurgeoisie, then such a parliamentary democracy can- 
mt and will not play any role, or at any rate not a pro- 
jessive one, in the development of the under-developed 
~untries. Besides this, in the West the representative 
dies invested exclusively with political rights are be- 
“ming devoid of all substance, and may prove absurd 
' undeveloped countries. Those representative bodies 
hich, in addition to political rights are also authorised 
_ decide on economic affairs and all other important 
Mpects of public life, are becoming socialist institutions. 
he undeveloped. countries urgently require and aspire 
» socialism, that is to say, to a democracy in which the 
it tire working people will take part. 

A whole series of intermediate forms are possible 


nditions. It is the rejection of capitalism as their fu- 


between these two types of government and political or- 
ganization. Among these intermediate types one should 
include those where parliaments are politically abo/shed, 


and where the generals have assumed power. The advent 


of generals to power in the underdeveloped countries has 
not the same social background as in the Latin American 
countries or France. While in the developed countries the 


assumption of power by the army and the abolition or 


restriction of parliamentary democracy usually marks a re- 
actionary tendency, namely, the revival of the conservative 
forces which aim at preserving the old social system. 
and at checking progress and the democratic development 
of the country, similar phenomena in the undeveloped coun- 
tries may play a wholly progressive and positive role. They 
may assure elementary employment and unity to the nation, 
the setting up of basic institutions of administration, and 
the rallying of the social political forces in the country after 
the chaos inherited by the colonial powers. The assumpt- 
ion of power by the army, the temporary abolition of 
the parliamentary system, and the introduction of some 
kind of dictatorship in the underdeveloped countries, need 
not necessarily be conservative or reactionary, and may 
even be progressive. Thus does not mean that such phe- 
nomena are not conservative in some cases, and that 
dangers for the nation are not inherent therein. These 
dangers may be of an internal character where the dic- 
tatorships attempt to rely on the reactionary forces. of 
their country, but they are primarily of an external cha- 
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racter, because dictatorships fall an easier prey to the 


imperialists, who- are watching alertly from all sides, 


than do nations organized in a socialist democracy, even 
if-at a very low level. There are several underdeveloped 
countries with dictatorships where both the dictatorship 
and its reactionary role in internal policy are justified by 
foreign political reasons, while it is in fact only the 
support of foreign political blocs that enables them to 
remain in power. 

The more obvious the absurdity of the military po- 


Aims and Prospects of the Autonomous Socialist Party}. 


by Eduard DEPREUX 
General Secretary of the Autonomous Socialist Party 


“pee AUTONOMOUS Socialist Party was established on 
September 13, 1958 in a small café in the Rue de la 
Defence in Issy-les-Moulineaux. 

. The members of the ,,minority“ at that time left the 
S. F. I. O., denouncing its leaders for having betrayed the 
doctrines, principles, ethics, mission and very raison d’étre of 
Socialism. Opposed to the war in Indochina and subsequently 
in Algeria and Suez, to personal rule, to the threat of military 
dictatorship, and to continuous overt and clandestine dalliance 
with the right, they wished, at that crucial hour, to confirm 
the loyalty of the French Socialist Movement to the ideals of 
Jaurés, Guésde, Vaillant and Léon Blum. 


After celebrating its first anniversary in the place of its 
establishment, the Autonomous Socialist Party can already 
claim several conspicious successes. It was joined by Pierre 
Mendés France, one of the most eminent French left-wing 
statesmen, who thus bravely confirmed that, after the 
frontline struggle, a determined attack should be made on 
the entire political, economic and social structure of the 
capitalist system. In May this year, in his message to the 
Congress of the Autonomous Socialist Party, Mendés France 
expressed the wish to cooperate with us in the accomplishment 
of the socialist ideal. Soon after this eleven former parliament- 
arians, including two ex-ministers, Tangy Prigent and Achille 
Auban, abandoned S. F. I. O. and collectively acceded to the 
Autonomous Socialist Party, having previously issued a 
manifesto publicly roclaiming their inability to reform SFIO 
from within. During a recent meeting before an audience of 
several thousand enthusiastic listeners, Tangy Prigent. Mendés 
France and I were given the opportunity, notwithstanding the 
tear-gas bombs thrown by the fascists of the Young Guard, 
to state the aims of the Autonomous Socialist Party: to rally 
into a great party all the true socialists, and them alone. This 
was a major step forward on the road to unity as, only a 
few weeks before, the three speakers had belonged to different 
organizations. They are now members of the Autonomous 
Socialist' Party, which is being reinforced every day by 
hundreds of unorganized people and activists disappointed. 
with the traditional parties of the left. The delegation chosen 
by the Congress of the Autonomous Socialist Party convened 
in Alfortville on October 25, and unanimously formulated its 
wish to achieve unity with the Federation of the Socialist 
~ Left and the Communist Tribune, while at the same paying 
due respect to all particularities of socialist theory. 

It was thus that we became the protagonists of great 
hopes. Opposed to the extreme tendencies and abuses of a 


needs. ith 


-for such a peace. We know that a people which is oppressin{ 


litical blocs and the more certain the prospects of peace, [y/ 
the more these dictatorships will lose ground and makepui 
way for some type of people’s democracy. - i 
Bourgeois parliamentary democracy is a thing of ie 
the past. The underdeveloped countries must necessarily f 
devise new roads and invest parliamentary democracy, 4 
in as far as this form is preserved, with a new substance,}.., 
which will reflect the genuine, material and concrete}, 
demands of the people, and not only their political}, ; 


regime contrary to the traditions of the land of Human} 
Rights, a regime foisted upon us by the plotters of May 13, 
but opposed to the very principles on which it is based, we) 
resolutely put forward our candidacy for its succession. Our| 
commissions are working day and night on the draft program-j) 
me of immediate action and on the definition of contemporary jj! 
socialism. Our youth ardently desires reform. It does not want] 
Byzantine discussions, but precise solutions of contemporary | 
problems. We understand its concern all the more so as we! 
share it. For us the socialization of the means of production} 
and trade is not the aim of socialism. Our goal is the libera-} 
tion of man from all forms of exploitation, while socialization }) 
is only an indispensable means to this end. While our right) 
wing opponents wish to preserve capitalist ownership in order) 
to socialize consciences, we wish to socialize power, mines, | 
banks, the chemical industry, and the distribution and publica-| 
tion of the press, in order to assure to all men and wome 
the full mastery of their conscience and the full development’ 
of their faculties. In accordance with these doctrinal postulate 

we have drawn up a concrete programme on all topical} 
questions which rightly concern French sand internation 
public opinion: peace in Algeria by means of negotiati 
decolonization, yeneral controlled disarmament, the prohibitio 
of nuclear weapons and the destruction of atom bombs, 
disengagement in Central Europe, a struggle against th 
false megalomanic policy based on nuclear explosions in th 
Sahara, support of the demands of) the working people, et 


We are ready to assume the heaviest responsibilities 
any time. Our position is really much more difficult ¢ 
that of the British Labourites, for example, who form 
so-called Shadow Cabinet. But we both have the same t 
of stating clearly and frankly on every occasion what 
would do if we were in power. There should be no false 
illusions in this respect; socialism is the most concrete realit 
for us today. Our programme consists of the developmen 
of socialism in peace and freedom. Our fundamental task i 
also to stop the war in Algeria, which destroyed the IVt#l 
Republic and now threatens, if continued, to destroy the fe 
freedoms we have succeeded in preserving up till now. If peace 
should consolidate the regime of personal rule which we ar 
now approaching, we would nonetheless strive wholehearte 


’ 


another people is not free itself, and suck an attitude woul 
be dictated to us by imperatives which are both human an 
national. Nonetheless we are convinced that the system coul 
not survive the test of peace, because as soon as the countr] 


overs its equilibrium and the Algerian extremists stop 
nderminig this balance the Republic will become republican 
gain. 3 : 
_ General de Gaulle mentioned the word: ,,self-determina- 
and we are glad he did so, because we have always, in 
ite of everything, indorsed the right-of the Algerian people, 
e that of all peoples in the world, to decide- on its own 
e. Such a statement once made is irrevocable. But it is not 
ough that this word has been uttered. Negotiations should 
gin now in conditions under which self-determination will 
accomplished. With whom? Utopians prefer to negotiate 
vith those with whom they are not fighting. This alternative 
‘very attractive to them, but unfortunately it leads nowhere. 
Ve have had a tragic experience in this respect, when negotiat- 
yns were held in Indochina with Bao Dai instead of with Ho 
}hi-minh. Negotiations -should be opened with our enemies, 
| the war is to be ended. This was admitted by Couve de 
Murvile before the United Nations, but up to the present they 
fave wished to limit agreement to a cease fire. Another step 
hould be made and preliminary talks of a political nature 
Hipened. As soon as these talks are opened, hope will be 
astified, although the difficulties which remain should not be 
mderrated. It is truly deplorable that no efforts have been 
‘nade to prepare public opinion on the other side of the 
Wediterranean for such solutions as wisdom and common 
Jense indicate as unavoidable. Ever since its inception the 
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; HE THIRD successive defeat in the parliamentary 
es elections is the subject of extensive public discussions 
(Onducted in the Labour movement to ascertain the real 
fauses of defeat and determine the course of Labour’s future 
lolicy. There is not a single important labour leader that has 
fot written an article or held a talk in which he expressed 
fis opinion on the matter. Reappraisal of the October election 
vefeat, will, no doubt feature prominently on the agenda at 
special Labour Party Conference scheduled for the beginning 
i December. 

The discussion will not be limited only to the Labour 
iovement. The more serious section of the British press is 
1 given wide space to election commentaries. Political 
sonalities, members of conventional parties and the so- 
led experts for political affairs rush to give advice, which. 
aecepted, would, in the majority of cases, help the Labour 
5 mty to liquidate itself as a representative of the working 

s in the political life of the country. In view of the signi- 
t role of Labour in the West European and international 
rkers’ movement, the elections and the ensuing debates are 
ing followed with interest by a large number 6f politically~ 
nded persons in the world. 

The following are most frequently cited as the major 
es of defeat. The representatives of the left, for example 
editors of ,Tribune“, hold that the basic cause of the 
Nefeat was the fact that the programme lacked sufficient 
Nocialism“, this in fact means that in their view the pro- 
me was not adequately radical as regards further natio- 
ation and the banning of nuclear weapons. The repre- 
ntatives of the right-wing of the Party, on the contrary, 
s that the chief cause of defeat was the fact that the 
tamme contained ,too much socialism®. Undoubtedly, 


irs 


_ Autonomous Socialist Party has been waging a tireless struggle 
against colonialist prejudices and the reactionaries, who have 


neither learned nor forgotten anything. This is a struggle for 
peace, which Jaurés called the noblest of all. 

We are aware of the fact that in this miatter and all 
others we are the perpetuators of the glorious and genuine 


tradition of Robespierre who, in the Jacobin Club, unmasked 


and denounced not only imperialist wars, but also so-called 
revolutionary wars. ,,We do not like“, he declared, ,,missionar- 
ies in boots and stell helmets, nor do we need to propagate 
the Declaration of Human Rights at the point of the bayonet“. 
Brumaire 18th, Waterloo and the Treaties of 1815 showed that 
his fears were not unfounded. The most obvious national, in- 
terests concide with our socialist principles. Mammadou Dia, 
the Prime Minister of Senegal, enthusiasticaly greeted by our 
comrades, came to tell the Congress that he considered the 
Autonomous Socialist Party his natural ally in the struggle 
against colonialism. I replied that in this way we are serving 
the common interest of the people of France and Africa. We 
respect the profoundly patriotic and internationalistic moral 
testament, according to which ,all fatherlands respond when 
human chords are struck“. We wish with all our heart for 
such a community between France and the former colonial 
peoples, which will be all the stronger if freely adopted, thus 
achieving their liberation, not against France, but with her 
full agreement. 
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British Labour after Elections: What is to be done? 


by Branko PRIBICEVIC 


such statements are, to say the least, surprising, to anyone 
who is even superficially familiar with the latest Labour 
Party programme and for whom socialism presents something 
more than an empty demagogic phrase. 

Both major trends in the movement are agreed that the 
present relative economic prosperity greatly contributed to- 
wards the Conservative victory. This, mildly speaking, is 
rather an unusual deduction for representatives of ia party 
which advocates socialism as its ultimate aim, proceeding as 
it does from a conception that Labour can hope fo have 
better luck only in case of economic crisis and mass unemploy- 
ment. However, all agree that the younger generation this 
time turned its back on Labour. This must be a cause of 
great concern to a party which presents itself as a champion 
of social progress. : 

We do not intend here to make an appraisal of the effect 
of a list of factors, some of which, no doubt, influenced: the 
outcome of the elections. We shall deal at length with sore 
of the factors, which we feel have not been sufficiently 
accentuated in the current discussion, although. they are, in 
our opinion, of paramount importance for grasping the cause 
of defeat and for correct evaluation of the situation in which 
the Labour movement finds itself. 

First of all, it is mecessary to emphasize that the defeat 
is not accidental or the consequence of unfavourable con- 
ditions, which to a certain extent could be said apply to 
the 1951 elections, when the country was faced with serious 
economic difficulties, and in 1955 when the Party leadership 
was split into irreconcilable factions. The defeat at these 
elections ozme about, first of all, as a natural result of the 
basic political line and corresponding tactics applied by the 
Labour Party leadership. 


The governing political conception, which could be aptly 
described as ,a great blunder of judgement as regards the 
floating voters“, simply adds up to this: for the realization 
of socialist transformation through parliamentary reforms 
— which happens to be the only form of political struggle 
which Labour approves — undivided support of the majority 
of the electorate is pecessary. In order to secure such a majority 
in Great Britain, advocates of such a conception point out, 
the support of the working class is not sufficient, it is ne- 
cessary to obtain the co-operation and votes of the so-called 
»don’t knows“, who represent 5—10 per cent of the electo- 
tate who at the last moment decide whether to vote for one 
or the other leading party or Liberal, Since the remainder of 
the electorate is equally divided between Labour and Conser- 
vative (approximately 12 million of- reliable voters on each 
side), it proceeds from this that the don’t knows” tip the 
British parliamentary scales and determine who shall get the 
majority and who shall govern the country. Most of the 
experts for political affairs, including Oxford psephologists 
— a new academic discipline which is engaged in study of 
electoral problems — agree that the largest number of ,don’t 
knows“ is recruited from the middle class, this means, that 
they come from those social groups which in the structure of 
a class society stand between the working class and the 
bourgeoisie. 


It is true that in Great Britain, and probably in other 
capitalist countries, such a stratum of non-committed, mainly 
petty-bourgeoisie voters exists; nevertheless, it is also true, 
that in that country workers and employees represent an abso- 
lute majority of the population and that at. every election 
there are approximately 3—4 million workers who regularly 
vote Conservative. Up till now, not a single. Labour theori- 
cian has offered an explanation as to why, for a Labour 
Party, the task of winning over 1—2 million ,floating voters“ 
of the petty-bourgeois electorate should be more important 
then an attempt to capture the considerable section of the 
working class which as a rule votes Conservative. Let us 
leave aside the political aspect of this problem, although 
this does. not appear to be a very wise attitude from. purely 
electoral calculations, which are exclusively concerned with 
the numbers of votes. 


Once the accepted outlook is that one can gain power 
only with the support of the ,don’t knows“, then it is only 
logical that all measures should aim at winning over the 
sympathies of ,capricious* voters. Actually, this means 
making concessions in the Party programme, in other words, 
leaving out of the programme those demands which are unpo- 
pular, that is, those demands which: could frighten off the 
»don't knows“ and force them into the embrace of the Con- 
servatives. The bourgeois press did not spare any efforts in 
helping representatives of the Labour right-wing to convince 
their colleagues in the leadership that the floating voters“ 
cannot ,tolerate“ precisely those points in Labour programme 
which are socialist in character. even in the most diluted 
form. Thus, for example, the weekly Economist“ carried a 
series of articles at the beginning of the year on the Labour 
Party, suggesting Gaitskell should wage a decisive struggle 
against ,dogmatists” who continue to profess such obsolete“ 
ideas as the class character of the Labour Party, national- 
ization of the means of production, close alliance with trade 
unions, etc. 


‘In the course of the last few years, the Labour Party 
has promulgated a series of documents, supposedly for the 
purpose of modernizing its ideological-political character — 
actually to leave out of the Labour platform everything that 
could ,,frighten“ the famous ,don’t knows“. There is no doubt 
that the new platform represents a great victory for the 
right-wing, which has during recent years been coming out 
covertly against all that is obsolete and out-dated* in the 
policy and ideology of the Labour Party. The condensed ver- 
sion of the new programme published at the beginning of the 
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year in a booklet entitled ~The Future Labour Offers You", i 


is an ideal programme for the right-wing. It was believed thatlnty 


such a programme (not a single measure which would sub- 
stantially touch the foundations of the existing state-capitalist 
system was mentioned would gain the sympathies of the 
»don’t knows“ and middle class in general, thereby, securing} 
election victory. ; 

The outcome of the election, has, no doubt, brought 
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great dissolution to the advocates of such line, since it hasi t 


become apparent that the policy of winning over the ,,floating}} 
voters” at any cost during recent elections has come to ab 
sorry end, Labour gained fewer votes than iat any time since}; 
1931 aie 

All this, however, does not imply, that labour parties} 
should not strive to gain the support of the middle classes. 
On the contrary, this is absolutely necessary, particularly in} 
developed countries, in view of the importance of the middlef’ 
classes in social life. However, a party which desires to retain} 
the position of a leading political force in the process off 
progressive social transformation, to direct and lead this} 
process, must be careful that, in its efforts to win over thef’ 
middle classes, it does mot ignore the real interests of theff 
working class (we are not thinking only of wages) and thatf 
it does not sacrifice its fundamental principles. Unfortunately, ff 
we have to record that Labour leadership has followed exactly fF 


this road. Sacrificing some of its fundamental principles, it 


has paid too high a price for the support it did not get. Inf 
spite of the fact that its present programme was to a greater 
extent adjusted to fit the interests and aspirations of the 
middle classes, the Labour Party suffered its biggest defeat 
since 1931. One should ponder at length over this fact, which} 
was not at all accidental. : 

Finally to touch upon some of the general: weaknesses, 
which, no doubt to a certain degree brought about the Labour 
defeat. These weaknesses are a result of the application of the 
policy winning over the middle class at any. cost”, in other 
words, of paying for this support, and fictive support at that, 
by sacrificing some of its fundamental principles. 
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The Labour movement never excelled in claer and soundly le 


worked-out ideological conceptions. Empiricism and pragma- 


tism almost always characterized this movement, whenever f 
concrete political and economic problems were in question. f 


However, in spite of pragmatism and empiricism, until re- po! 
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i certainty, to determine the final aims of the movement, 
tinat is, what the society advocated by the movement should 
tf ook like and through what forms this aim was to be realized. 
he first complex Labour programme, adopted in 1918, states 

‘nat aim of the Labour Party is to build a just society which 
ty all rest upon ,social ownership of the means of production 
s ad trade“. Formally, even today, this is the definition of 
b}ine ultimate aim of the Labour movement. Actually, this is 
Jn anachronism which has nothing whatsoever in common 
")tith the real present-day policy. 


It appears that the Labour movement leaders are not 
| are themselves that kind of a society they wish to build. 
,} ne gains such an impression from programme documents 
ad statements made by the most responsible leaders. Reading 
\faese documents and statements one gets the impression of 
i] on plete lack of ideological perspective, uncertainty and 
; verings. For example, the subject of equal opportunities 
‘ntinues to be treated in the light of the ultimate aim, but 
‘ne ways and means for achieving this are no where expli- 
,} itely and clearly determined nor outlined. On the contrary, 
thenever such a cardinal precondition for social equality as 
Me socialization of the means of production is in question, 
t} *abour generously hands out promises that their plan for 
,jurther nationalization will concentrate only upon the re- 
jationalization of the iron amd steel industry and part of 
,j ad transport. Furthermore, one party document dealing with 
,jubject of ownership of the means of production states that 
Jnere is no need to transfer to public ownership 600 giant 
‘Ompanies, which, as pointed out in the mentioned document, 
}dominate the British economy”, since these ,serve the public 
frell”. Some Labour theoreticians have taken upon themselves 
.}D prove that a socialist economy is, in essence, a mixed 
: Sonomy in which private, public and co-operative forms of 
‘wnership co-exist“. (Crossland). Another dazzling example 
}£ inconsistency and non-principled attitude is the stand on 
| troblems of the educational system. The programme states 
mat the aim of the Labour Party is to ensure equal opportu- 
J ities for every child, while in the same breath the request 
‘f the left-wing to abolish private (so-called public“) 
chools, which represent one of the most significamt aspects 
} class discrimination in Britain today, is categorically 
@jected. : 
By making such concessions at the expense of its funda- 
ental principles, the Labour Party has, in a great measure, 
yst its ideological and political identity, it has lost its role 
f an advocate and protagonist of social progress. While on 
He one hand, the Labour Party declares its loyalty to so- 
“alism jt does nothing to have this socialism transformed from 
# remote and vague ideal into social reality. It is therefore 
fot surprising why the question: What does Labour actually 
Hitend to do? more is frequently posed. One can conclude from 
e latest programme, as many British political observers, within 
fend outside of the Labour Party, have done, that it boils down 
) a promise that Labour ,will run British capitalism better 
nd more efficiently than Macmillan“. Since it was only a matter 
% to who would run the existing system the better then it 
Ns not surprising ‘that the majority of the electorate should 
Nave decided that the Tories with their experience and close 
Ssociation with big capital were better fitted for this. 


me 


Perhaps the recent defeat and the reappraisal of this 
Nefeat will help the Labour leaders to underctand that the 
sabour Party can attain the position of a leading political 
‘orce in the country and once again come into power if it 
vorks out a programme that will demonstrated to the ma- 
Drity of the people that Labour possesses a plan of action 
which will, on the one hand, facilitate the solution of the 
“xisting urgent economic and political issues, (particularly the 
sroblems of the relative lagging behind of the British eco- 
omy with regard to its competitors in Western Europe) and. 

the other hand, offer a clear prospect of future social 
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transformation. The strength and the future of the Labour 
Party does not lie in the defence and beautifying of the 
existing status quo, but in exercising a policy that represents 
a genuine alternative to that of Conservative Party and other 
forces which are exerting efforts to retain the status quo. 


If this turns out to be the inference from the reappraisal 


of Labour policy, then the recent defeat will not appear to 


be as disastrous as it may seem to some in the Labour 
Party. 


ALBERTO FOLCHI?S VISIT 


Signor Alberto Folchi, State Under-Secretary in the 
Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, visited Yugoslavia 
from November 11 to 15 as guest of the State Secre- 
tariat for Foreign Affairs of Yugoslavia. The Italian 
Under-Secretary had many useful talks in Yugoslavia, 

_ to which the Yugoslav press gave great prominence. 

We publish here some excerpts from articles on Signor 
Folchi’s visit. 

BORBA: ,,Co-operation between Italy and Yugoslavia 
found special expression and reached a high level in the 
economic field. For some years now Italy held a leading 
place in the foreign-trade turn-over of Yugoslavia; last year, 
for example, it held first place in Yugoslav export and se- 
cond place in import. Besides this, close links exist between 
Italian and Yugoslav industries, made primarily by contracts 
between enterprises on co-operation and the use of licences. 
There exist already today about 30 contracts of this kind,. 
and in the near future more are expected — as can be seen 
from the statements of the Italian industrial representatives 
who recently visited Yugoslavia. It is known also that there | 
is very fruitful co-operation in the field of agriculture, through 
the exchange of experiences and experts“. 


POLITIKA: ,The stay of Signor Alberto Folchi, Italian 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in our country — the 
first official political visit of a Italian government official 
to Yugoslavia — has enabled the two Mediterranean neigh- 
bours to view in friendly spirit the problems of mutual re- 
lationship, as well as current international questions. The 
Italo-Yugoslav talks took place when the two countries had 
already travelled the long road from the bad relations in the 
time of the Trieste crisis, through normalization, to active 
all-round mutually useful co-operation, especially in the eco- 
nomic field. Practice has igiven its verdict on this co- 
operation — that it is in the interest of both coumtries, that 
it is possible to widen it further and that this is the wish 
of Belgrade and Rome”. 


PRIVREDNI VJESNIK: ,,Economic relations between Ita- 
ly and Yugoslavia are becoming ever stronger, more complete 
and better from year to year. To this development an impor~- 
tant contribution was made by the Agreement on special 
deliveries of basic equipment, to the value of 30 million dol- 
lars, which was concluded in 1957, and satisfactorily carried 
out. With the conclusion of an agreement, to the value of 
50 million dollars the opportunity is created for the strength- 
ening of economic co-operation between enterprises in the 
wide field of industrial-technical co-operation. There is no 
doubt that the high level of Italian industry will be of great 
benefit to Yugoslav industry, which is under full construction. 


Development of Independence Movement in Africa 


— Liquidation of the Colonial System — 


by L. ERVEN 


a IS NOW clear to the whole world that the time 
of colonialism has pased and that in the contem- 
porary situation of Africa and of international relations, 
colonialism can neither be defended, nor preserved as 
an efficient system of economic exploitation and political 
oppression of the peoples of Africa, or for that matter 
of any other people in any part of the world. Colonialism 
came into being as a system of expansion of capital with 
primarily economic motives, but the causes of its disin- 
tegration are primarily political. No matter how lamentable 
the experience of the African peoples with regard to the 
economic activity of capitalist Europe in their countries, 
their dissatisfaction, which -is the motive power of their 
resistance and struggle, has in the first place political 
asp‘rations as its basis. Hence most of the African poli- 
tical movements do not reject the possibility of con- 
tinuing economic relations and cooperation with the 
metropolis after placing this cooperation on an equal 
footing. According to an African leader, their struggle 
for independence is not a struggle for economic autarchy, 
for this is a great and serious African problem, which is 
_ only indicated here. The basic reason for the sweeping 
away of the colonial system in Africa 2s the intolerable 
contradiction between the political methods by which it 
is maintained and the contemporary concepts of internation- 
al order and relations between peoples. World War II 
brought about’ great changes in concepts and notions of 
moral and political values in the international community. 
These changes are reflected in the evolution of the inter- 
national consciousness concerning the tasks facing the 
international community, in the aroused consciousness 
of the colonia! peoples, in an increasingly powerful and 
comprehensive strengthening of resistance aganst colo- 
nialism, in the oppressed peoples’ aspiration towards 
equality, in revolt against the unjustice, inequality and 
discrimination to which these peoples are subjected. The 
consciousness of the equality of races and the aspiration 
towards equality, and particularly the consciousness of 
the right to independence, have in the past decade develop- 
ed so much in the Aftican area, that any system of colo- 
nial tutelage has become impossib’e. That is why the 
system is breaking down on all sides. 

The causes which have brought about these changes 
are many and varied, and it is not the aim of this 
article to analyse them. After all, they are widely known 
and commented upon. We would I’ke to say only that 
the vigorous development of the socialist forces, epecially 
in the period after World War II, exerted a decis‘ve in- 
fluence upon the strengthening of the anti-colonial move- 


* In last number we have published the first article 
on the development of independence movement in Africa 
written by L. Erven. 
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_ cases, merely concealed the economic imperialism of the 


ment, which has, for its part, so much accelerated the | 
process of disintegration of the co/onial system. Both 
as a doctrine in the sphere of struggle of ideas and moral 
pressure, and as an active factor in the sphere of interna- fy, 
tional affairs, socialism has acted towards the develop- 
ment of the anti-colonial movement and supported the 
African peoples in their struggle for emanc’pation. As 
a doctrine of the economic and cultural mission of the 
developed European states in the economically and cul- a 
turally under-deve’oped parts of the world which, in most fy, 


European bourgeoisie, colonialism has finally discredited 
itself and lost the international support it enjoyed untl 
World War II. : 

This is also clear to the colonia! powers themselves, $ 
a'though they are not always log’cal in their reactions § 
to this turn of events. To put it simply, the problem —, 
facing them is how to. reconcile the two basic contradict- 
ions which clash on African soil — the African meoples 
aspiration towards independence, which cannot be quench- 
ed, and their own interest (wh'ch they do not want to 
renounce) in preserving ther influences over these peoples. 
The problem is both economic and political, and in the 
contemporary conditions in international relations, also 
strategic in character. But to the African peoples, too, 
their strugele is ne‘ther simple nor devoid of serious 
problems. These problems issue from their economic, 
political and social circumstances, from the diffe-ences 
between them, burdened as they are w'th the consequences 
of under-development and backwardness. Their main 
problem is in. how to provide conditions for a normal 
economic development with the helo of and support from Ff 
the developed countries, and at the same time not to 
fetter or jeopardize the free development of their inde- 
pendence. ae 

The various trends which can be seen in the develon- F 
ment of the independence movement in Africa are govern- 9 
ed by these two questions. The colonial powers differ in [*™ 


the'r possessions, in the same way as different concepts } 
of African independence in various African political #* 
movements sometimes run parallel and are sometimes Ff 
even in conflict with each other. 

The process of disintecration of the colonial system 
in Africa is character‘zed by its rapidity and haste. Like 
a prairie fire, the f'ame of independence hos spread }™ 
throushout the continent. As recently as 1950 the ff 
colonial system seemed firm. On this spacious continent # 
there were only three fully independent countries — } 
Ethiopia, Liberia, and the Un‘on of South Africa 


x 


ithers were einer Colonie or protectorates. Now, towards 
he end of this decade, there are already ten independent 
}) tates and twelve newly proc.a.med autonomous Republics 
Which form parts of federal unions with their former 
netropolises, while four more colonies are .on the 
hreshold of independence in accordance with recently 
assed resolutions. It is perhaps not yet possible to 
Hnvisage all the repercussions of this rapid development 
of independence in Africa, primarily because the whole 
J tocess is still in its first nomentum, and also because of 

the stil dim prospects of the further development of the 
eformist movement which have been initiated by 

‘ome colonial powers, as well as in view of the relations 
wmong the new African states themselves. But it is 

seyond doubt that the process neither will nor can be 
fonfined to the existing framework and that this radical 
Political transformation of Africa wil! bring essential 


}hanges in relations between the international economic 
Hind political factors in the world. 
The independence movement first spread in North 


PAfrica under the impulse given to the Arab peoples 

Ptruggle for independence by the Egyptian revolution in 
1952. In the western part of North Africa, Morocco and 
} unisia succeeded in freeing themselves from the French 
Protectorate; in the central part Libya gained independ- 
}uce. In the eastern part, Egypt got rid of remnants of the 
Wtitish occupation, the Sudan gained independence, and 
)ritrea, free from the Italian mandate, entered into a 
Pederal union with Ethiopia. In this part of Africa, 
J omali’and has remained the only dependent territory. It 
3% d'vided into three parts, of which one is an overseas 
Possession of France with the status of a free-trade zone. 
mother a British protectorate, while the third ‘s under an 
talian mandate due to expire in 1960. when the territory 
§ to become independent. Algeria, whose in-urgent army 
#2 its struggle for indevendence is fiehting the forces of 
} re metropolis, is still a stain on the map of North 
Pi:frica. : 
In the rest of Africa the anti-colonial process in the 
estern part of the Continent is different from that in 
he eastern and southern parts. In West Africa, from the 
Hahara to the Equator, there were former British ani 
tench colonies in which the system of local self- 
‘Overnment had been practised in different degrees, and 
frican political organisations to’erated to a certain 
tent. This fact has influenced the methods and forms 
f the independence movement in this part of Africa, 
§ 1 which its struggle has been carried on by predominant: 
i” political means. Following the constitutional 
*form in France last year, and on the basis of the votes 
aken in the French African possessions, the former 
tench colonies in West and Equatorial Africa and Mada- 
ascar have gained the status of autonomous republics 
Innected with the metropolis in a Commonwealth, by a 
mrt of federal system. The only exception is Gu‘nea 
which voted for independence. The French system is con- 
"eived on the voluntary principle, which is its favourable 
‘aracteristic. This principle was confirmed by the separa- 
hon of Guinea. But it is uncertain what French react.on 
‘ould be to any repetition of the Guinean example if by 
» the whole system were brought into question. Apart 
‘om the French, there were also some British colon‘es in 
Mais part of Africa, most important of whom were the 
Sold Coast and Nigeria. The first has become an inde~ 
endent state under the name of Ghana, and the second is 
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to be proclaimed 


British and French 


independent next year by a s-milar 
action, Finally, there are still the two former German 
colonies, the Cameroons and Togoland, which were taken 
from Germany after World War I and handed over to — 
‘administration under a League of 
Nations mandate. The United Nations has passed that 
the two mandates should expire next year. The Cameroons 
and Togaland are to become independent, and ind'vidual 
parts of both territories will decide by plebiscite whether 
to unite with some other state, or remain autonomous. 


Except for some smaller British, Portuguese and 
Spanish co:onies, which are still outside these trends, the 
classical colonial system in this part of Atrica is disap- 
pearing as a result of the reforms which are either be.ng 
introduced by the colon.al powers into their own systems, 
as in the case of the British and French colonies, or are 
carried out by the United Nations, as in the case of the 
former German colonies. The process which is developing 
in the Britisch colonies, however differs from that in the 
French possessions. Independence with'n the British 
Commonwealth, such as that gained by Ghana and likely 
to be gained by Nigeria, is more complete than the form — 
of autonomy proposed by the new French Community 
system. Although the French system transfers very wide 
powers of internal administration to bodies of the newly 
autonomous republics, the principal functions which 
characterize independence — the control of foreign affa‘rs, 
secutity, economy etc. — are reserved for the joint 
authorities, under the direction of the metropolis. The 
process is therefore stil not completed, mor is the final 
form of the French Community established, nor is the 
Community itself stabilized. Three tendencies conflict 
within its framework. of which one is autonomous, one 
federal, and the third towards independence on the 
British Commonwealth model. 


It may be concluded on the basis of past develop- 
ments within the British colonial area that in some colon- 
ies, in which her system of local self-government has 
already been functioning (Ghana, Nigeria), Great Br'ta‘n 
does not put great obstacles in the way of the proclama- 
tion of independence within the status of a British domi- 
nion. In some other colonies, however, even in those in 
which self-government has been practised, she res'sts the 
process of independence, often resorting to brute force 
(Kenya, Nyasaland). When the consistency of a British 
attitude is tested, traces of a visible pare io of principle 
can never be discovered. The British attitude probably 
depends on the strength of the particular independence 
movement, and on the extent to which the movements and 
parties advocating a programme of close co-operation 
within the Commonwealth have been developed during 
the period of self-government. 


The wave of liquidation of colonialism started from 
the Mediterranean, and has reached the Equator. On 
both sides of the Equator, in East and South Africa, there 
are Belgian, Portuguese, British and South African colo- — 
nies, in which the colonial powers, despite the inevitable 
process which has revealed itself as a historical necessity, 
are still trying to maintain the status quo by force, or to 
postpone the liquidation of the colonial system by partial 
administrative reforms. 


These are the colonies to which one chiefly refers 
when speaking of the revolt of the African population. 


’ 


emergency measures, martial law and violent demonstra- 
tions, as, for instance, in Kenya, Uganda and Nyasaland, 
the Congo, Angola and South-West Africa. 

The above, in fact constitute almost half of Africa, 
and it is the half in which the colonial powers, contrary 
to the obligations they assumed as members of the Uni- 
ted Nations, have failed to bring their administration 
into harmony with the methods and aims proclaimed in 
the United Nations Charter. In her East and South 
African colonies, Great Brita‘n has occasionally esta- 
blished a system of carefully graduated local self-govern- 
ment; but Portugal, the Union of South Africa, and Bel- 


Comments 


In and:--ar onind Carb a 


by R. K. 


URRENT developments in and around Cuba would not 

in themselves have a wide international significance 

if they were not directly concerned in political processes 
which affect the world as a whole. 

What is principally involved is a process of affirmation 
of new national subjects within the wider international com- 
munity. This process is equally reflected in the activities 
of the newly independent countries, and in the disappearance 
of the regimes which base their power and weakness on their 
existence within the sphere of influence of this or that big 
power. If the first is primarily true of Asia and Africa, the 
second is characteristic of the great American subcontinent 
— Latin America, — in which the process of the strengthening 
of independence of the peoples is reflected in the trend from 
the formal to the actual independence of an ever-increasing 
number of states. 


Although they gained their independence a century ago, 
these countries have for many decades been reduced to mere 
geographic co-ordinates overshadowed by their big northern 
neighbour. They have, to a greater or smaller extent, only 
very recently won, or are on the road towards winning, their 
political and economic sovereignty. One of the countries which 
have made vigorous steps along this historic road is Castro’s 
Cuba. It is therefore quite natural that world public opinion 
should have welcomed with marked sympathy the efforts 
being made by the Cubans to bring to their country that 
order which best corresponds to the interests of national in- 
dependence and a definite ideal of social justice. From this 
aspect, the efforts made by Fidel Castro to free Cuba from 
foreign political and economic control (resistance to foreign 
pressure, land reform and other economic measures aimed at 
limiting the influence of foreign capital) and to establish 
her as a partner willing to cooperate with all countries on 
the basis of equality and non-enterference (the Cuban good- 
will mission, contacts and talks with the Yugoslav Foreign 
Secretary, the Foreign Minister of the United Arab Republic 
etc.) are undoubtedly in keeping with the general process of 
_ strengthening the independence of peoples and of independent 
policies of states in the contemporary world. 


Other events in and around Cuba, however, are also 
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small are being discredited. Considering this, the -pressure 5 


gium have not, in the main, introduced any reforms in 
the administration of their possessions,. probably since 
the time of their occupation. Only recently, under pres- 
sure of disturbances in her colonies, Belgium has drawn | 
up a programme providing for the gradual realization of 
self-government in them. At the moment these powers 
are trying to use their failure to carry out obligations | 
towards the non-self-governing territories — in the first 
place the gradual preparation of these territories for 
self-government — as an excuse to postpone the recogni- 
tion of independence claimed by the populations of their 
colonies. : 


attracting the attention of the world public. The system of 
measures which have been taken, in whatever form, from 
whatever geographical (or political) aspect, in order to pa- § 
ralyse and strangle Fidel Castro’s independence movement are 
in question. If one leaves out of account such puppet regimes } 
as Trujillo’s dictatorship in the Dominican Republic which | 
appears to be a jumping board for attacks on Cuba, it is 
clear that the chief initiators of the various kinds of pres- 
sure being brought to bear on that country are those political } 
and financial circles in the United States to whom Batista’s 
departure meant an entry on the debit side of their personal 
accounts. 

It is, no doubt, to be regretted that, in the days of good } 
will”, when the use of force is being qualified as belonging 1 
the transcended cold war period, various kinds of pressure | 
(ranging from political and diplomatic measures to economic 
boycott and armed attacks) should be applied against a small fi 
country, which asks for nothing but to hold what is hers | 
according to all rules of International Law and moral stan- 
dards. This shows that the thaw should extend to all shores, } 
in other words, that peaceful coexistence and the policy of }, 
toleration are not only the key to the establishment of 
favourable interbloc relations, but also an inspiration for the 
establishment of new relations of equality with countries which 
have, for whatever reason, become part of the sphere of in- F 
fluence of this or that big power. i 

The longterm interests of the American Continent as a >” 
whole certainly cannot be bound up with the destiny of the 
last of the Mohicans — the remaining dictatorial regimes 


which lost Batista and had their circle narrowed still more # 
by the advent of Castro. The process in which the small La F 
tin America countries are gaining independence is evolving : 
by virtue of historical necessity, because we are living in a } © 
period in which all forms of domination of the big over the 


brought to bear on Cuba appears as a destructive and un- | 
peaceable act, which cannot be justified in the eyes of the ji” 
international community. 


JWUGOSLAVIA TODAY 


| Yugoslavia’s Educational System 


1. by Mile NOVAKOVIC 


ee FOLLOWING factors are normally taken into 
account when making an appraisal of the demo- 
Biracy of a country’s educational system: the number of 
}chools and pupils, the number and types of the extra- 
« olastic forms of education, the number and network 
f the institutions and services influencing the education 
young people and the citizens in general. However, 
Wihese are not the only factors, much as without them 
here can be no question of a full, genuine democracy 
hi a country’s educationa’ system. While they form one 
‘ondition, then, for an educational system to be termed 
Jremocratic, they do not suffice in themselves. There are 
dso other highly important factors which determine the 
Wharacter and degree of democracy of an educational 


}iystem. 
4 
3 ~=—sr Democracy of the educational system is conditioned, 


Hn the first place, by the social-economic relationships 
i Prithin a country, in fact, by its political system. A so- 
J ialist, social organization is the presumption for true 
emocracy in general, and therefore for the democracy 
Wi the educational system. And socialist, social re‘ations 
na a country signify a new attitude of the whole society 
owards the school and other forms of education; they 
‘ignify, in fact, that the whole community is concerned 
For the training of young generations, as well as those 
Heenerations to which the bourgeois, social organization 
Fiid not afford the opportunities and conditions for edu- 
§ ation. 
That new attitude of society towards education 
Wmplies a range of componerits which characterize it as 
}omething novel: that the schools and other educational 
} orms are accessible to all sections of the popu!ation; 
Phat schooling is provided free of charge; that the ma- 
Jerial conditions are created for the realization of the 
Fights and possibilities for education; that the school is 

2parated from the Church; that the national minorities 
ynjoy the right to and protection of their cultural deve- 

\pment. Besides this, an essential feature of that new 

ttitude of the community towards education is also the 
Hystem of management in culture and education. In Yu- 
oslavia there is social’ management in education, the 
ountry’s educational institutions beng directly managed 

social bodies (school committees, the councils of 

Mastitutions, managing boards) composed of the repre- 

entatives of society elected at assemblies of voters, in 
~cial and economic organizations, in the people’s com- 

nittees. 

_ The new social relationships in Yugoslavia were also 
# ound to influence the content of education, the teaching 
Paethods, the internal organization and functioning of 
‘ducational institutions and the relationships in them. 
Mence, even during the period of the People’s Liberation 


} 
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War, and ever since, efforts have been made to put ‘the 
educational system on the foundations most suitable 
for shaping the citizen of a socialist society. Finally, last 
year, the Federal People’s Assembly passed a General 
Law on Schooling sanctioning all the positive changes 
effected in the country’s school system and other forms 
of education and providing the fundamental lines for the 
further development of the educational system on a pat- 
tenn corresponding to the development of the social- 
economic relations in the country. 

A positive and very sign‘ficant point which enhances 
the democracy of the Yugoslav educational system is 
that, beside schools, the educational system covers also 
all those diversified forms of extra-scholastic education, 
such as on-the-job vocational training, part-time stud‘es, 
seminars, courses, further training and specialized 
training. 

Here are some figures to illustrate the points made. 


STRIKING RESULTS IN THE PROMOTION 
OF SCHOOLING 


Be NUMBER of pupils and students in alll schools 
teveals the following movement in relation to the 
number of imhabitants before and since the last war: in 
1938—39 the country’s population numbered 15,490,000 
while the total number of pupils and students was 
1,708,000, or 11 per cent; in 1957-58 there were 
18,189,000 inhabitants and 2,762,000 pupils and students, 
or 15.15 ‘per cent. It is seen, therefore, that inside less 
than 20 years (including four years of war marked by 
tremendous devastation of the country and decimation 
of its population) the mumber of pupils and students 
had risen by over one million, or 60 per cent, and that 
unquestionably represents thé first quantitative effect of 
the country’s democratic educational system. 

A special feature characterizing the ratio of pupils 
and students before and since the war, and one reveal- 
ing the orientation of the country’s society and youth, 
is that the number of pupils enrolled in secondary gram- 
mar schools has been declining, while there has been 
a simultaneous, nearly six-fold increase in the enrolment 
of secondary vacational schools (11,000 in 1938—39, and 
65,000 in 1957—58). A similar situation prevails in the 
number of students (17,000 in 1938—39, and 83,000 ‘n 
1957—58) and the enrolment of schools for skilled 
workers. (In fact, the number of pupils of these last 
schools rose from the 70,000 in 1938—39 to 118,000 in 
1957—58, an adiitional point being that those institutions 
today are immeasurably superior to the pre-war appren- 
tices’ schoo's as regards quality, the teaching matter, 
the lenght of the courses, weekly work and internal or- 
ganization). 


The described growth in the number of pupils and 
students has been accompanied by an increase in the 
number of shools, an expansion of the school network, 
and the opening of various new types of schools. Before 
the war, in 1938—39, there was a total of 10,352 
schools, whereas by 1957—58 the figure had risen to 
16,737, showing a 61.6 per cent increase. One special 
characteristic of school development in Yugoslavia is the 
conversion of the four-year primary school into an 
eight-year school and the introduction of eight-year com- 
pulsory education for all children in the districts cover- 
ed by eight-year schools, in accordance with a specific 
attendance schedule for each schoo! and district. Another 
characteristic is the expansion of vocational schooling, 
notably secondary vocational schooling, schools for aduit 
education, schools for supplementary education, advanced 
schools, colleges and facwities. In 1938—39 there were 53 
secondary vocational schools, whereas by 1957—58 they 
numbered 228, or just over four times more; whereas 
there were no schools for adult education before the 
war, the country had 672 such schools in 1957—58; in 
1938—39 there were 45 schools for supplementary edu- 
cation, and in 1957—58, 224; advanced schools, cal- 
leges and faculties totalled 26 in 1938—39, and 110 in 
1957—58. 

The same period a’so- witnessed a considerable in- 
crease in the teaching staff. In 1938-39 there were 
altogether 49,925 teachers in all schools, whereas in 
1957—58 their number stood at 110,992, marking an 
increase of two and one fifth times. Considering that 
the period of compulsory education had been raised from 
the four to eight years, it is understandable that the 
number of teachers of the schools for compulsory educa- 
tion should have risen from 34,663 in 1938—39 to 
71,803 in 1957—58. Similar increases were recorded in 
other schools as well, notably those for intermediate 
vocational training: 

The data relating to the development of education 
in the less developed republics of Yugoslavia particulacly 
testify to the respect for the principle of equality of 
peoples, which is a significant point indeed for evaluation 
of the democracy of the educational system in a state. 
Thus, for example, the number of pupils in primary 
schools in the People’s Republic of Macedonia and the 
People’s Republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina rose by 
100 and 163 per cent respectively, which compares with 
the following increases in the other people’s republics 
of Yugoslavia: Slovenia, 19 per cent; Croatia, 37 per 
cent; Montenegro, 47 per cent; and Serbia, 50 per cent; 
the whole showing the condition in 1957—58 compared 
to 1938-39. Much the same applies to the enrolment 
of advanced schools, col’eges and faculties. For example, 
pre-war Bosnia and Herzegovina did not have a singe 
advanced school, college or faculty, which compares 
with the 12 such institutions, with some 7,000 students, 
in 1957—58. 

_ The democracy of the educational system of a state 
community is also reflected in the attitude to the national 
minorities and the freedom of their cultural development. 
In Yugoslavia all national minorities enjoy the right to 


and protection of their cultural development and the | 


use of their own language. This is substantiated by the 
statistics relating to’ schools with instruction in the lan- 
guages of the national minorities. As against the tots 
of 271 national minority schools, with 43,070 pupils. 
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. in 1938-39, such schools in 1957-58 numbered 1,482, ] 
with 206,251 pupils. Besides, in contrast to today, before 
the war the Shqupetar, Bulgarian and Turkish national }, 
minorities did not have the status of national minorities |) 
recognized to them, so they had no schools with instruc- |, 
tion in their languages as they now have. 


EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC FORMS OF EDUCATION 


jee from the schools proper, Yugoslavia also has 
a series of other, extra-scholast.c, forms which | 
come within the educational system. This involves dif- 
ferent types of work for the general and vocational edu- f 
cation of the working people through enterprises, in- |’. 
stitutions, social, economic and political organizations | 
and the organs of administration. All those forms — } 
ine‘uding seminars and courses — serve for general and 
technical education, for the cultural elevation of the F 
Yugoslavs, which gives a special character to the de-} _ 
mocracy of the country’s educational system. 


Yugoslavia has a large number of institutions and }y; 
services which are devoted to the education of the citi- } 
zens and their cultural improvement. These institutions } 
are being constantly developed. Taking the people's and fips 
workers’ universities as an example, in 1958 there were 
711 people’s universities and their 20,784 lectures were } 
attenled by 2,240,000 persons; the workers’ universities } 
numbered 97 and their 6,044 lectures were attended by | 
965,000 persons. 


Without going into other activities such as publish- Pp 
ing, the press, films, the theatre and others, we shall only 
cite some figures showing the importance of broadcasting } 
in the education of Yugoslav citizens. Beside their infor- | 
mative-cultural programmes, the country’s broadcasting | 
stations also have special transmissions for the general } 
education of the citizens. In 1939 the country had only | 
4 broadcasting stations, the total broadcasting time came 
to 14,547 hours, and there were 155,113 radio sub- | 
scribers; in contrast, by 1959 there were 19 broadcasting 
stations, broadcasting time reached 86,825 hours, and 
the total of radio subscribers stood at 1,200,000. It is } 
specially noteworthy that the workers and peasants ac- 
count for an ever-growing percentage of the radio | 
subscribers. For example, in 1953 the 421,894 rad’o sub- } 
scribers included 63,025 workers, whereas in 1958 the 
corresponding figures were 1,088,151 and 206,143 fh 
respectively. A similar increase was also recorded in the # 
case of peasant radio subscribers. 


DEMOCRATIZING SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


ATER the introduction of workers’ management in | 
the country, in 1950, intensive efforts were made | 

for the introduction of social management in education — 
and other public services. 


By as early as 1951 the republican mimistries of 
education, science and culture had been abolished, their } 
tasks being taken over by councils composed of the re- 
presentatives of educational and scientific institutions, 
social and professional organizations and other persons — 
as appointed by the presidiums of the republican people’s 
assemblies. Later on, especialy during 1953, the appro- 
priate acts were passed enab*ing those councils to assume # 
a more and more social character. = i 


_ Under the General Law on People’s Committees of 
952, in the districts and communes, too, councils were 
mtroduced in the place of the offices for culture and 
‘ducation. As a result of subsequent acts, and particularly 
Whrough the General Law on Schooling, the councils for 
‘education were vested not only with executive- 
jidministrative functions, but with the character of ter- 
fitorial bodies of social management in education. 
; | mhancing and expanding their social. character. 

_ The General Law on Universities of 1954 introdu- 
}ied social management at the universities and faculties 
‘is well: The same Law provided for the enactment of 
‘epublican laws relating to art academies and similar 
stitutions in accordance with the principles of social 
management at the universities and faculties. Social ma- 
Jiagement at the universities and faculties was further 
Biromoted by subsequent prescripts. 

The General Law on School Management, passed in 
} 955, introduced social management in schools for gene- 
val education and in vocational schools. The system of 
‘ocial management in these schools was further developed 
lind elaborated by the General Law on Schooling. 

_ The following figures show the extemt of the citi- 
sens participation in the management of education. 


BE ok Review 


HE UNITED Nations. Yearbook, 1958, the twelfth to 
‘appear, was published towards the end of October 
Hihis year. This finely produced and well arranged book of 
fore than 600 pages contains a comprehensive and well- 
Wiocumented summary of the rich and varied activity of this 
Do rganisation, which is becoming an ever more significant 
actor of peaceful international co-operation from year to 
vear. This picture of its activity indicates that last year, 
foo, it justified its role and gave some fresh contributions 
0 the creation of a more favourable atmosphere in the world. 
The first and larger part of the Yearbook dea's directly 
vith the work of the United Nations, while the second and 
‘auch shorter part deals with the work of the inter-govern- 
"ental organisations associated with the United Nations. 
Hections of Part I deal with political questions and questions 
if security, with economic and social problems, questions 
onnected with non-selfgoverning territories and the trustee- 
hip system, and finally with legal, administrative and 
udgetary matters. Part II contains surveys of the work of 
dividual organisations. In addition to these principal sub- 
wects, the Yearbook gives general facts about the member- 
Sountries, the composition and bodies of the United Nations, 
he delegations in the General Assembly and the Councils, 
ond other data of a technical character. The composition of 
"he United Nations is illustrated by comprehensive charts, 
which clearly show the amazing ramifications and complexity 
Sf this body, which has grown and expanded parallel with 
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At the end of 1957, the councils for culture and— 
education of the communal people’s committees included 
11,955 citizens; in the same year the councils for cul-” 
ture and education of the district people’s committees 

included 2,215 citizens; in 1957—58 the school com- 


mittees of all the schools for general education, and vo- 


cational, art and special schools included 128,996 citi- 


zens; and the councils of advanced schools and colleges, 
art academies, faculties and universities inciuded 1,792 
citizens. 


While the data are lacking regarding the mem- 
bership of the bodies of social management in the pre- 
school and extra-scholastic institutions, in the numerous 
commissions and groups set up by the councils, and the 
school boards dealing with problems from the domain 
of education, the total of 144,958 citizens who are di- 
rectly incorporated in the bodies of social management 
is a good enough illustration of the degree of democracy 
inherent in the Yugos'‘av educational system. 


Lastly, although the country can boast of a demo- 
cratic educational system of a rather high order, the Yu- 


goslav community is determined to keep developing and 


perfecting both that system and its democracy. 


3 United Nations Yearbook, 1958 


by Dr. sO 


the growth of its role in political and social bodies (Com- 
mittees of the General Assembly, the Security Council, the 
Trusteeship Council and many smaller bodies, often esta 
blished ad hoc in connection with specific international 
problems), the growing participation of the United Nations 
in the settlement of world economic problems can also be 
noted; this is borne out by the very ramified composition of 
the Economic and Social Council, which includes a whole 
series of funds, commissions and specialized agencies. The 
existence of such bodies as the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, the Scientific Committee for Research into the Effects 


of Atomic Radiation and. others testify to the considerable | 


participation of the United Nations in efforts to tum the 
greatest scientific achievement of our time, atomic energy, 
into a means of man’s progress and wellbeing instead of 
making it a terrible threat to his survival, All this goes to 
show that UNO has really become a universal body, whose 
activity covers all fields of international relations and which 
is in a position to make itself heard on all matters. Though 
not always in a sufficiently definite and efficacious way be- 
cause this in the long run depends on the degree of co-operation 
which the member-countries succeed in establishing among 
themselves. The survey of UNO’s activity in 1958 shows 
that, despite the successes achieved in international relaxation, 
there are still many unsettled problems and centres of conflict 
which may become active at any time. The fact that activity 
in these centres is nevertheless diminished and that the idea 
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~ of the peaceful settlement of international disputes is being 
increasingly applied .in practice, is to the credit of the United 
Nations, and especially of those member-countries which are 
making genuine efforts to bring about active international 
coexistence. | 3 

A glance at the chief political subjects discussed in the 
United Nations during 1958 shows that, apart from the orga- 
nised efforts to bring about a relaxation of tension in the 
world, there were a considerable number of questions which 
the United Nations had to deal with owing to the particularly 
tense and dangerous situation in individual parts of the 
world. Thus, on the one hand, 1958 saw a resumption of the 
talks on disarmament which, though not particularly fruitful 
at the time, nevertheless were an encouragement towards a 
positive course in international relations; a conference on 
the peaiceful uses of atomic energy was held, and the world 
was warned by the most competent, scientific quarters of the 
dangers of atomic radiation; a resolution on peaceful and 
good-neighbour relations among states was passed almost 
unanimously. All these events made a positive contribution 
to the aims of peace. On the other hand, however, the United 
Nations had, in the course of the year, to deal with the 
crisis in the Lebanon, and with other, lesser conflicts in the 


Middle East; the question of Cyprus in which the people’s — 


aspirations towards freedom clashed with the intransigence 
of the authorities, also came in for discussion; no less time 
was occupied by questions in connection with the situation 
in Algeria; and last year, the United Nations again had to 
tackle the deplorable question of the racial persecution of 
the native and Indian population in the Union of South Africa. All 
these were signs of the unhealthy and harassing state of 
affairs which was prevalent in various parts of the world. 

Looking back on all these comparatively recent events 
we can nevertheless take courage from the fact that many 
things have taken a turn for the better since the period dealt 
with by the UN Yearbook. The crisis in Lebanon is behind us; 
a solution has been found for the Cyprus question which, at 
least for the time being, satisfies both sides; the Algerian 
liberation movement has won still greater sympathy in the 
world and: today there are real prospects that its struggle and 
sacrifices may be crowned with success; and although the si- 
tuation in the Union of South Africa has not improved, it has 
been almost unanimously condemned by all members of the 
United Nations. 

The political part of the Yearbook notes an event which 
has found a hearty welcome throughout the Arab world: 
the foundation of the United Arab Republic in February 
1958. Since its inawguration this new unit in the world or- 
ganisation has earned reputation and influence in internation- 
al relations. Towards the end of the year, another quite 
new country, Guinea, was admitted to the membership of 
UNO; this was yet another success for the great cause of 
liberation, which is making great strides forward in all the 
countries of Africa. 

During 1958, the United Nations also showed their 
concern with problems arising from the ever more rapid 
advances of science into outer space; this was reflected in 
the debate on the peaceful uses of outer space. 

The section in Part I dealing with economic and social 
questions reflects the rich and varied’ activity of the United 
Nations in this field. In addition to a survey of the world 
economic situation and reports of the International Bank, 
the International Monetary Fund and many other bodies, it 
contains ai chapter on the economic development of the under- 
develoved and backward countries, which shows that the 
United Nations have given time and thought to this problem. 
Although the situation in this field is still not satisfactory, 
it can nevertheless be said that some progress was made 
during 1958. Yugoslavia also played a significant role in 
proposing more progressive measures in this field. 

' An important action in the theoretical sphere was the 
adoption of the supplementary conventions to the Declara- 
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tion of Human Rights; these conventions include the social, 
political and cultural rights of man, as well as the right of | 
nations to self-détermination. The texts of the two conventions 
were carried — though after protracted discussions in which } 
colonialist and other reactionary tendencies found expression 9 
— by a big majority vote. This was undoubtedly a step for- | 
ward in stating and expanding the principles which should } 
govern the United Nations’ activity. Apart from passing these | 
general conventions, the United Nations discussed the rights 9 
of women and the protection of national minorities; in these §),;) 
questions, too, progressive and humane tendencies. generally 
prevailed. iS 
The section on the non-selfgoverning territories and #y i! 
the international trusteeship system deals with the situation fyi 
in these countries, and with some of their problems. Un- 
fortunately, all sides of the problems cannot be seen in an ade- 
quate light from these chapters, as they were compiled ex- | 
clusively on the basis of reports supplied by the trustees, Re- | 
cent events in these countries, such as those in Ruanda- J 
Urundi,- Tanganyika, Togoland, and the Cameroons, have f- 
shown that their situation, especially with regard to the po-_ 
litical rights of the native population, is much less satisfact- | 
ory than might be concluded from the Yearbook. 
Part II contains reports by such organisations as the § 
International Atomic Energy Agency, the World Health Or- J" 
ganisation, the International Bank for Reconstruction and ¥ 
Development, etc. It gives a general picture of the manifold 7 
and fruitful activity of the United Nations in special! fields of § 
international. contacts, as well as of certain shortcommings of 
this activity which, however, cannot detract from its general §. 
usefulness to many areas in the world. * 
In conclusion, it should ‘be mentioned that all reports in the 9, 
Yearbook are presented in ‘an exact and concise way, with a 
great measure of restraint and objectivity, as is required of 
a publication of this kind. At the end of each chapter there 
is a full list of documents with facts relating to voting, texts ~ 


‘of the most important resolutions, etc. Thus this Yearbook J 


will, to quote the United Nations Secretary General in a fore= ~ 
word ,,...serve as a useful handbook, particularly to all those 
who wish to acquire a better knowledge of the United Nations 
and an understanding of the role which the world organisation - 
has had and may have in contemporary international life“. jy 
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Yugoslav Attitude on... 


ctober 30 


“ISIT OF MILENTIJE POPOVIC TO INDIA. »During his 
‘tay in India, Federal Executive Council saber Milentije 
Popovic, will meet Premier Nehru, and several leaders and 
Political personalities With whom he will exchange views on 
Spical international problems, particularly those of mutual 
} oncern“. 


UGOSLAVIA AND THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE. — Asked 

® state the Yugoslav attitude on the holding of a summit con- 
‘Herence, in view of the fact that the USA, Great Britain and 
‘he Soviet Union are in favour of such a meeting as soon as 
“ossible, while France wishes it is be postponed until Spring, 
‘Woe officiai spokesman replied: ,,1 believe agreement will be 
Jeached on this problems and that, most important of all, the 
Jelaxation of international tension and negotiations will con- 
“nue“. 


SHE CHINESE — INDIAN FRONTIER INCIDENTS. — Com- 
enting on the latest incidents on the Sino—Indian frontier 
nd the situation in the Sino—Indian dispute in general, the 
‘ficial spokesman reminded the journalists present of his sta- 
ement made at prevoius conference to the effect that, in the 
aterest of sound neighbourly relations and world peace, ail 
Futstanding problems, including those connected with the 
ontier dispute between India and China, show'd be resolved, 
's stressed by Premier Nehru, in a peaceful manner, by means 
# negotiations, and not by methods of pressure or by force. 


(CONOMIC CO-OPERATION BETWEEN YUGOSLAVIA 
“ND THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC. — Speaking about the 
onclusion of the ten-year Protocol on Economic Co-operation 
‘etween Yugoslavia and the United Arab Republic, the official 
‘}ookesman stated: The Protocol is particularly significant as 
enables the structure of Yugoslav exports to the United 
itab Republic to be extended to include new scommodities, 
aus contributing to the expansion of goods exchanges and 
onomic co-operation in general“. 


‘SETTLEMENT OF PUBLIC DEBTS. — The official spokesman 
i\#otified the representatives of the press of the negotiations 

relid on the settlement of public debts with Switzerland and 
‘teat Britain and stated that an agreement had been signed 
Pith the Swiss government on October 23rd) regulating the 
‘Hayment of the greater part of Yugoslav per-war public debts 
Pile talks on the settlement of the amount outstanding were 

‘theduled to take place in Belgrade in mid-November. The 
alks on the settlement of the public debt to Great Britain 
sould be resumed in London on November 2. 


} piISINFORMATION OF ,THE SCOTSMAN“. — In its issue 

= October 28th, the British paper ,The Scotsman“ published 
‘A article purporting that plans were under way in Belgrade, 
©: the initiative of the Soviet Union, for a summit conference 
‘which the countries of the Balkan and Warsaw Pact would 
so take part. Referring to this report, the official spokesman 
ated that its motives were so transparent that any comment 
ould be superfluous. 


Povember 13 


DLCHI’S VISIT. — ,,The visit of Signor Folchi occurs at a 
mme when co-operation between Yugoslavia and Italy, espe- 


cially in the economic field, ‘has. been considerably expanded 
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and strengthened, thanks to the efforts made on both sides, 


to their mutual benefit. In such circumstances this visit, the 


first of a political mature, is a significant contribution to the 


prospects for even better mutual understanding and the further 
deepening of the existing good-neighbour relations, in the 
interests of both countries and of the consolidation of peace“. 


VISIT OF PRINCE SIHANOUK. — ,,During his visit to Yu- 
goslavia, Premier Sihanouk will have talks with the highest 
Yugoslav statesmen on the question of bilateral relations 
and on current international matters. We are pleased to wel- 
come this second visit of Premier Sihanouk, convinced that 
it will contribute to the further development of friendly and 
equal co-operation between our two countries”. 


RELATIONS, BETWEEN THE BALKAN COUNTRIES. — 
»First of all, I would not like to enter into an examination — 
of various commentaries and suppositions, or deal with certain 
news items which have appeared in some organs of the press. 
As regards relations between Yugoslavia and the Balkan coun- 
tries, | can only recall the fact that for years Yugoslavia has 
made efforts and proposals for the creation and promotion of 
good-neighbour relations, and that she has supported all 
initiatives of other countries which are sincerely aimed at 
normalizing the situation in the Balkans andi furthering co- 
operation among the Balkan countries. There has been no 
change in this, and Yugoslavia will continue to pursue such 
a policy and make such efforts“. 


STATEMENT BY DE GAULLE. — The official spokesman 
was requested to comment on the part of the statement made 
by General De Gaulle on the 10th of this month in which he 
mentioned Yugoslavia. According to press reports, the Ge- 
neral said on that occasion: ,,There is no doubt that the 
same regime which served the Soviet Union to extend its rule 
by force to the territories of its European neighbours through 
individuals imposed on them, realizes that to rule over Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania, Yugosla- 
via, Prussia and Saxony does not mean that it has subjugated: 
them, and there is no doubt that the vast majority of the 
population of these countries would reject that authority 
if it could freely declare itself“. The official spokesman said: 
»l am not yet in possession of the official text of that sta- 
tement. When we have received it and studied it, we shall 
be in a position to determine our attitude. However, I cannot 
conceal the fact that the Yugoslav public opinion received 
with profound surprise and displeasure the agency news of 
these unexpected and completely unfounded words referring 
to our independent country and its social system“. 

Asked what he had to say about the explanation of 
Palais de l’Elysée, the official spokesman declared: ,,The 
explanation is not particularly clear. It ise obvious that it 
was intended to correct something. It seems to me, however, 
that it does not withdraw all that was erroneously said about 
Yugoslavia, on which I have already commented. But I must- 
add that here again I am not in possession of the official 
text of the explanation”. 


KHRUSHCHEV’S SPEECH. — Answering a question as to. 
how he appraised the speech Premier Khrushchev delivered 
before the Supreme Soviet on October 31, the official spo- 


kesman said that he considered this speech a significant con- 


tribution to the efforts of the Soviet Government, as well 
as to those of other governments, to continue the process of 
the relaxation of international tension and to ensure that it 
should lead to positive results. 


KHRUSHCHEV’S VISIT~-TO FRANCE. — ,Our belief in the 
need and usefulness of personal contacts between the most 
responsible statesmen, which is increasingly becoming an 
accepted method of contributing to the positive trends towards 
the relaxation of the international tension, is well-known". 


‘ 


WRITING OF ,ZERI I POPULIT“. — wre i Populit“; the 
organ of the Albanian Workers’ Party, recently published an 
article emphasizing that the continuation of the struggle 
against ,Yugoslav revisionism“ did not threaten the principles 
of peaceful coexistence or the current efforts for the relax- 
ation of fension in the world, and that it was not in con- 
‘tradiction with the efforts of Albania to develop and promote 
her relations with the neighbouring countries. ,The above- 
mentioned article is an attempt to present the policy of cold 
war and aggravation of relations with Yugoslavia, which is 
systematically being conducted by the leaders of the People’s 
Republic of Albania — as an ideological struggle against 
» Yugoslav revisionism“. This policy is in obvious disharmony 
with the that of the relaxation of tension and the principles 
of peaceful coexistence”. 


- Documents 
Documents 


COMMUNIQUE 
On Talks held during the Visit of A. Folchi 


A joint Yugoslav-Italian statement on the talks 
held during the .isit of Alberto Folchi, Under-Secre- 
tary of State in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
Italy, was issued in Belgrade on November 13. 
Statement reads as follows: 


AS THE invitation of the Yugoslav Government, Signor 
Alberto Folchi, Under-Secretary of State in the Ita- 
lian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, paid an official visit to 
- Yugoslavia from November 11 to 14. After his stay in Bel- 
grade Signor Folchi, accompanied by Signor Cavaletti, Italian 
Ambassador to Belgrade, was received by President Josip 
Broz Tito at Brioni, on November 13. From Brioni Signor 
Folchi left for Ljubljana, where he was received by represen- 
tatives of the Executive Council of the People’s Republic of 
Slovenia. Signor Folchi left Ljubljana for Italy on Novem- 
_ ber 14. 

Talks were held in Belgrade on November 11 and 12 
between Veljko Mié¢unovié, Yugoslav Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and Alberto Folchi, Under-Secretary in 
the Italian Ministry for Foreign Affairs, on topical problems 
pertaining to mutual relations, as well as on international 
problems. of mutual concern. 

On the Yugoslav side “Bogdan Crnobrnja, Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Darko Cer- 
nej, Assistant Secretary of State of Foreign Affairs, Djuro 
Jovié and Radomir Radovié, Ministers Plenipotentiary in the 
State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs, and other high officials 
of ‘the Secretariat, also took part in these talks, The Ita- 
lian participants in the talks were as follows: Francesco Ca- 
valetti, Ambassador of the Republic of Italy to Yugoslavia, 
Carlo Marchiori, Minister Plenipotentiary in the Political 
Directorate, Cesare Pasquinelli, representative of the Econo- 
mic Directorate, and. Oberto Fabbiano representative of the 
Directorate for Cultural Affairs of the Italian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, as well as other senior officials of the Ita- 
lian Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Italian Embassy in 
Belgrade. 

The talks were held in an atmosphere of frankness and 
mutual understanding. 
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relations and the abatement of international tension. 
problem of disarmament was examined with particulagy 
attention. 

Both sides expressed their readiness to meee every pos- | 
sible effort to contribute to the efficacious abatement of in- | 
ternational tension for the purpose of strengthening peace. 


Among the problems included in this exchange of views, }.; 


particular attention was devoted to the questions of the less 
economically developed countries, and kindred views noted | 
regarding the universal significance of economic assistance 
and the importance of the aims of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. 

The existing differences between the tw countries in 
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their assessment of some international problems and the dif j 


ferences in their social and political systems do not consti 
tute an obstacle to the continuous improvement of go 
neighbourly relations and the further development of friendly 


co-operation between the Federal People’s Republic of Yu- 


goslavia and the Republic of Italy. 

The notable progress made in the mutual 
between 
cultural spheres was also noted. The mutual wish to increase 
efforts for the promotion of mutual relations between the 


relations” 


the two countries in the political, economic and } 


two countries and to hold all negotiations in the spirit of Bye: 


mutual understanding, which has already yielded highly sa- 
tisfactory results, was confirmed. 


The significant results achieved in the development a z 


economic co-operation were noted with particular satisfaction. 
It was stressed that further stimulus of this development is 
in the interest of both sides, both in the domain of trade,” 
which has already reached a very high level, and in other 
sectors through various forms of broad economic co-operation” 
between the two countries. 
Some svecific questions 
those pertainig to fishing. 
Various questions of a financial and ownership charactem 


were also examined, 


were also examined, and agreement reached that talks on 


these matters between the competent authorities should be F 
continued. 


including ie 


It was also agreed to approach negotiations on the con- ! 


clusion of a Consular Convention between the two countries, 


Both sides agreed that an agreement should be concluded 


in the immediate future on the transfer of the remains 
those fallen in World War II. 

The results accomplished so far with reeard to the status 
of the national, minorities of the two countries were also” 


of 


examined. Both sides acreed to continue constructive co-— 


operation in the application of appropriate measures in ¢ 
sector, in conformity with the provisions of the Snecial Sta 
tute and other agreements extant. and in accordance with 
the existing goodneighbour relations. 

Both sides expressed the wish to accelerate and bridal 
to an end the frontier negotiations between the two coun— 
tries, which were entrusted to two mixed commissions, and 
agreed to open talks soon on delimitation in the waters of 
the Bay of Trieste. 

The two Under-Secretaries of State confirmed the prea 


gramme of cultural co-operation for 1959/60 by an exchange — 


of letters. It was also decided to begin talks on the conclusion 
of a cultural convention as soon as possible. 

The visit of Alberto Folchi, Italian Under-Secretary of 
State, marks a new stage in the development of relations 
between Italy and Yugoslavia. It provided the opportunity t 
note the favourable results achieved so far in relations 
between the two countries and laid down the directives or 
further progress in this direction. 2 

During his visit to Kota Popovié, Secretary of State fo 
Foreign Affairs. Signor Folchi conveyed to him an invitati 
from Signor Giuseppe Pella, Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
to visit Italy. The. invitation was accepted with pleasure. 


@. on the Governmental Lovel 


Wilberto Folchi in Beograd. — Accompanied by 
‘ther eminent political personalities, Alberto Folchi, Italian 
nder-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, spent four days 
1 Belgrade as a guest of the Yugoslav Secretariat for Foreign 
_l) ffairs. The members of the Italian delegation held official 

nilks with a Yugoslav delegation headed by Veljko Mié¢unovié, 
inder-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Signor Folchi 
vas received by the Yugoslav Foreign Secretary, Kota Popovié. 


-jubo Babié in Tokyo and Rangoon. — Dur- 
ag his stay in Japan, Federal Executive Council member and 
\} resident of the Foreign Trade Committee, Ljubo Babi¢, who 
Sok part in the session of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
had Trade (GATT) in Tokyo, also held talks with the Japa- 
wese Minister of Trade and Industry, the Minister of Finance 
S}ind the President of the Japamese Import-Export Bank. On 
(iis homeward journey, Ljubo Babié stayed four days in Ran- 
tHioon as the guest of the Burmese Government and conferred 
(} vith Burmese representatives on the expansion of economic 
I¥io-operation between the two countries. 


Vhester Bowles in Yugoslavia. — During his 
(tay in Yugoslavia, Chester Bowles, a member of the U. S. 
|W ongress Foreign Affairs Committee, visited Kota Popovié and 
onferred with other distinguished persons. 


‘}vhairman of the Pakistani Planning Commit 
j}ee arrives in Yugoslavia. — The Chaiman of the 
Yakistani Planning Committee Ahmad visited Yugosla- 
j}iia as the guest of the Director of the Federal Institute of 
“economic Planning, Vojin Guzina. On this occasion the 
Mistinguished guest also conferred with the President of the 
“} committee for Long-Term Economic Planning of the Federal 
‘§ ixecutive Committee, Avdo Humo, Deputy President of the 
‘Wioreign Trade Committee, Dr. Vladimir Velebit, Assistant Se- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, Bogdan Crnobrnja and 
ither economic functionaries on the possibilities of promoting 
‘conomic co-operation between Pakistan and Yugoslavia. 


Visit of Hart Perry to Yugoslavia. — During 
‘is visit to Yugoslavia the Assistant Director of the US Eco- 
“omic Development Fund Hart Perry held talks with the Yu- 
heoslav economic officials on Yugoslav co-operation with the 
fund during the past few years and various problems pertain- 
mg to the construction of some capital projects which should 
se financed from the Economic Development Fund. 


High Canadian Official in Belgrade. — The 
Thief of the European Department of the Canadian Ministry 
Por External Affairs, Henry Davis, visited Belgrade from No- 
jember 3rd to 6th. The distinguished Canadian guest was 
|eceived by Foreign Secretary Kota Popovic. 


ndian Government Experts arrive in Yu- 
soslavia. — Seven agricultural experts of the Indian 
jovernment arrived in Yugoslavia for the purpose of studying 
Whe experiences acquired by this country in the sphere of 
‘griculture and the development of cooperatives. The Indian 
“arm experts will remain forty days in Yugoslavia. 


PVisit of Indian Minister of Agriculture. — 
Nadashiv Kanoyi Patil, Indian Minister of Agriculture, spent 
wo days in Yugoslavia as a guest of the Federal Executive 
WZouncil and had talks with the leading Yugoslav officials on 
arious agricultural problems. 


Moroccan Farm Experts in Yugoslavia. — 
five Moroccan experts for the organization of cooperatives 
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will study the development of the Yugoslav agriculture and 


cooperative system during their six-week stay in this country. 


Friendly visit of Greek Naval delegat- 
ion. — During its friendly visit to Yugoslavia, the delegation 
of the Greek Navy was received by Admiral Mate Jerkovié 
and also called at the Naval Training Centre in Divulje and 
the Split“ shipyards. 


Director of Yugoslav Postal Service visits 
Great Britain. — Prvoslav Vasiljevi¢, Director General 
of the Yugoslav Postal Service, visited London and studied 
the experiences acquired in Great Britain in the use of aircraft 
and helicopters in mail transport, 


... Of Socialist Alliance 


Delegation of Yugoslav Socialist Alliance 
in India. — A delegation of the Socialist Alliance of the 
Working People of Yugoslavia, headed by Milentije Popovic, 
left for India on October 29th where they will attend the 
jubilee Congress of the People’s Socialist Party of India. The 
delegation includes Federal deputy Marija Vilfan am Marijan 
Osolnik, member of the Foreign Relations Commission of the 
Federal Committee of the Socialist Alliance. As the guest of 
the Indian Government, Milentije Popovié will become 
acquainted with the social and economic development of India. 
He has already been received by Premier Nehru and other 
distinguished Indian personalities. 


Axel Larsen in Yugoslavia. — The President of 
the Socialist People’s Party of Denmark, Axel Larsen arrived 
in Yugoslavia at the beginning of November. On this occasion, 
the distinguished guest will become acquainted with the activi- 
ties of the bodies of workers’ and social self-government and 
the work of the League of Communists and the Socialist. AL 
liance of the Working People. 


... Of Trade Unions 


Yugoslav Delegate at East German Trade 
Union Congress. — Olga Vrabié, Secretary of the 
Central Council of the Yugoslav Trade Unions, attended the 
Fifth Congress of the Free Trade Unions of East Germany. 


Distinguished Japanese Trade Union of- 
ficial guest of Socialist Alliance. — Kenji 
Nakamura, Secretary of the Department of Workers’ Education 
and Propaganda of the Central Japanese Trade Unions (SOHIO) © 
is currently studying various problems pertaining to the sphere 
of workers’ education, workers’ management and the co- 
operative system as a guest of the Central Council of the 
Yugoslav Trade Union. 


Burmese Trade Union official in Yugo- 
slavia. — On his return trip to Burma, U San Tun Hla, 
Secretary for Foreign Relations and Chief of the Department 
for Educational Affairs of the Central Council of the Burmese 
Trade_ Unions, made a brief stop at Belgrade and held talks 
with the representatives of the Central Council of the Yugo- 
slav Trade Unions. 


of People’s Youth 


President of the Norwegian Workers Youth 
visits Yugoslavia. — Btarmor Gérde, President of the 
Workers’ Socialist Youth of Norway visited Yugoslavia at the 


LARGEST YUGOSLAV ENTERPRISE FOR IMPORT AND 
EXPORT OF TEXTILES, RAW AND PROCESSED 
LEATHER AND FOOTWEAR 


EXPORT - IMPORT 
BEOGRAD, KNEZ MIHAJLOVA 1-III 


_ EXPORTS: All kinds of raw, printed and bleached cot- 
3 ton, woollen and silk fabrics, as well as fabrics made 
of jute, hemp and other synthetic fibres. 

All kinds of knit and woven goods — stockings, 

sweaters, woollen and cotton blankets, carpets, jute 

bags, wool and hair-ropes, raw and semi-finished 

leather, small skins, leather fancy goods, textile and 
leather waste and footwear. 

IMPORTS: Cotton, wool, jute, hemp and other fibres, 

natural, and synthetic fibres and yarns (cellulose 


wool, rayon, perlon, nylon), semiprocessed goods 
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CENTROTEXTIL maintains business relations with the 


Agents abroad: 


Agents in the country: 


for the textile industry, raw and semi-processed 


leather, textile and leather waste. 


leading world firms. 


LONDON 1, Heddon House, 149-191 Regent Street J" 
FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN, Oberlindau 108 
SYDNEY, 10 Clement Street, Rushcutter’s Bay 
JAKARTA, Hotel des Indes, Room 49 
TEHERAN, P. O. B. 361 


ZAGREB, Gajeva No. 7, phone 38-470, telex 02-102 | 
RIJEKA, TrSéanska obala br. 8, phone 29-47, Bul 
telex 02-543 j q 

LJUBLJANA, Kolodvorska br. 25, phone 32-562, | 
telex 03-113 4 
MARIBOR, Ulica Talcev br. 1, phone 25-30, te- * 
lex 03-321 

SARAJEVO, Vase Pelagiéa br, 1, phone 24-38 
NOVI SAD, Svetozara Markoviéa, br. 29, phone 
40-56 ; 
LESKOVAC, Bore Stankoviéa br. 5, phone 313 — ti) 
SKOPLJE, Dure Dakoviéa 39 2. 


‘ayitation of the Central Committee of the People’s Youth of 
jugoslavia and held talks on some problems of international 
south co-operation and co-operation between the youth orga- 
Yizations of the two countries. 


ugoslav People’s Youth repre~entatives 
m Poland. — A study group of the Yuguslav People’s 
Youth left for Warsaw at the beginning of November. - The 
‘ugoslav youth delegates will become acquainted with the 
york and activities of the Polish youth. 


Other Contacts 


@Tivate visit of Norwegian Secretary for 
lanning. — The Secretary of State for Planning of the 
}forwegian Government, B. Jull, arrived for a short private 
Visit to Yugoslavia at the beginning of November. On that 
‘ccasion he conferred with Federal Executive Council members 
wvdo Humo and Vladimir Popovié. 


tugoslav Journalists in India. — A delegation 
‘€ the Federation of Yugoslav Journalists headed by Dimée Be- 
wvski, Director of ,Nova Macedonia“, left on a three-week 


ugoslav University Professors in Egypt. — 

4s provided for by the programme of cultural exchanges 
‘tween the two countries, a group of Yugoslav University 
ttofessors is at present visiting Egypt . 


Wegotiations and Agreements 


Sinority Problems. — The Permanent Mixed Yugo- 
av-Italian Committee for the problems of national minorities 
onvened in Rome and examined various questions pertaining 
» the use of the language of the respective national minority 
. intercourse with the authorities, the participation of 
‘Ational minority groups in administrative bodies etc. 


NICEF aid to Yugoslavia. — The Chief of the 
INICEF Dairy Programme, R. L. Cooper, and FAO Adviser, 
M. Clemmond, visited Yugoslavia and examined the possi- 
‘lities of granting UNICEF assistance for the construction of 
wiries in Mostar, Titograd and Nik3ié. 


egulation of transport with Italy. — Talks 
vere opened in Belgrade at the beginning of October on the 
gulation of highway, passenger and freight transport between 
‘ugoslavia and Italy. A relevant agreement was concluded. 


veeSsion of Yugoslav—Hungarian Commis- 
ion for scientific and technical co-ope- 
tation. — The third session of the Yugoslav—Hungarian 
‘} ixed Commission for scientific and technical co-operation was 
aid in Belgrade. 


ugoslav—Italian Fishing Agreement. — The 
tification instruments of the Yugoslav—Italian Fishing 
‘greement, concluded in Belgrade last year, were exchanged 
Rome on November Sth. 


ixed Yugoslhav-Greek Commission. A 
|} ixed Yugoslav-Greek Commission to examine various questions 
Pertaining to the implementation of the agreement on the 
gulation of highway passenger and freight transport via 
»mmercial vehicles, convened in Belgrade. 


ugoslav exhibition in Moscow. An 
steement has been signed under which a Yugoslav exhibition 
: consumer oe is to be pees in Moscow during May 1960. 


vu UNICEF Director 


-in- Yugoslavia. — 
The regional Director of 
“UNICEF for Europe, 
Africa and the Near 
East spent seven days in 
Yugoslavia and held talks 
with Yugoslav represen- 
tatives on co-operation 
in the implementation of 
the dairy development 
programme, child and 

~ youth welfare and the 
assistance UNICEF is in 
a position to extend in 
the fulfilment of the 
scheduled programmes 
in Yugoslavia. 
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Diplomatic Diary 


November 10 — President Josip Broz Tito received Chester 
Bowles, U. S. Congressman. 2 


November 11 — Yugoslavia and Guinea established diplomatic 
relations at embassy level. 


November 12 — President Tito received Sodashiv Kency Patil, 
Indian Minister of Food and Agriculture. 


November 12 — President Tito received a farewell visit from 
Sadi Kavur, the outgoing Turkish Ambassador in Bel- 
grade, and handed him the Order of the Yugoslav 
Flag first class in recognition of his merits in developing 
and strengthening peaceful cooperation and friendly 
relations between Yugoslavia and Turkey. 
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News in Brief 


& A total 250,000 carloads of maize (125,000 above the 
past ten-year average) was harvested on an area of 611,000 
hectares in Vojvodina, the ,,granary of Yugoslavia“ this year. 
According to the current crop-farming programme 225,000 
carloads of maize will be produced next year on about 
half the surfaces sown this year (about 325.000 hectares). 


& The average wheat yield per hectare on the state and 
collective farms in 1958 amounted to 24,3 metric centners and 
39.8 metric centners in 1959. Wheat yields on holdings culti- 
vated by individual peasants with the cooperation of the co- 
operative averaged 21.3 metric centners in 1958 and 37.9 in 
1959, Wheat yields on individual holdings averaged 11.4 
metric centners in 1958 and 17.3 in 1959. 


& Cooperation between individual peasant and co- 
operatives in the crop-farming sector covered 207,000 holdings 
in 1958 namely 183,000 holdings more than in the previous 
year. 


_ & The number of university graduates in Yugoslavia from 
1954 to date was as follows: 5,774 in 1954, 6,177 in 1955, 
6,328 in 1956, 6,340 in 1957, 6,907 in 1958, and about 
9,000 in 1959. 


After the enactment of the new Law on the financing 
of housing construction, the house councils of socially owned 
buildings will receive about 2.5 billion dinars more next year 
for the maintenance of these buildings. 


Chronicle of Political Events 


October 30 — The organizational political Secretariat of the 
presidium of the Federal Committee of the Socialist 
Alliance of Working People examined the decisions and 
conclusions arrived at during the consultation of the 
Yugoslav Broadcasting Service, the consultation held in 
the Council for Cinematography, the Council for Edu- 
cational Affairs of the Federal Executive Council, and 
the Socialist Alliance. 


November 6 — The Presidency of the Central Council of the 
=» Yugoslav Trade Unions examined various problems 
“pertaining to cooperation between the Yugoslav Trade 

Unions with related foreign organizations. Svetozar 
Vukmanovié, President of the Central Trade Union 
Council spoke of the visit made to some trade union 
organizations of Latin America, Dugan Sekié, Secretary 
of Central Council, of the visit of a Yugoslav Trade 
Union delegation to Bulgaria, and Olga Vrabi¢, Secret- 
ary, of the Central Council, about the Congress of the 
East German Trade Unions. 


November 9 — The second plenary session of the Central 
Council of Yugoslav Trade Unions, which considered 
problems of the public services, was held in Belgrade. 
A report on the role of the Trade Unions in the solution 
of public service problems was submitted by Milo Jo- 

“_-viéevié, President of the Central Committee of the 
Civil and Public Servants’ Union. 


Novesnber 11 — The second plenary session of the Central 
Committee of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
is scheduled for November 18. The agenda covers the 
following points: 1) The implementation of the decisions 
of the VII Congress of the Yugoslav League of 


Communists — report by Dobrivoje Radosavljevi¢ and 
-_-2) Topical economic problems — report by Mijalko 
Todorovic. 


‘ Our New Contributors 


KWAME N’KRUMAH, President of the Republic of 
Ghana: Eminent African leader and initiator of the 
conception of a United States of Africa. 


EDUARD/ DEPREUX: Secretary General of tl 
French Autonomous Socialist Party. Longtime member 
Parliament and former Minister of Education and for thi 
Interior. . ; 


Dr. BRANKO PRIBICEVIC: jurist, took his doctor's 
degree at Oxford. Fellow of the Institute for the Study 
of the International Labour Movement. Published 
book on the ,Demands for Workers’ Control in Gre 
Britain from 1910 to 1922“, which is partly based « 
his doctorate thesis. Author of several articles on t 
West European labour and social democratic movement 


MILE NOVAKOVIC: Counselor, administrative 
Secretary of the Committee for Education of the Feo 
ral People’s Assembly. Former ed'tor of the revie 
»Prosvetni glasnik“. Author of a book on ,The Organi: 
zation of Work and Management of Schools“. 4 
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